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It's been a rough winter, 
but- 


are signs 


that 
Spr: 
pring 
1s on 
the way! 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Hinsdale, Illinois install a new Kiwanis Road Sign 
following a heavy snow storm. Pictured (left to right) are C. George Edmonds, president; 
Donald F. Warnke; Talkeus Blank; Byron Sommers; and Carroll Layman. 


Some clubs don’t wait for spring— 


the symbol of rebirih 


to put up new Kiwanis Road Signs 


the symbols of community progress 


Remember, March is Kiwanis Road Sign Month. 





When the snow melts and Kiwanians The emblem in three colors is finished with 
become gypsies again will they see that reflectorized paint. The sign will not peel, 
“Welcome” sign when they approach rust, discolor, or tarnish. Auxiliary plates are 
your town? made of aluminum single-faced and reflector- 
The Kiwanis Road Signs are single-faced ized. Bolts for attaching included. Post is not 
heavy-gauge aluminum, 30 inches in diameter. included. Five weeks required for delivery. 


$31.00 complete with one sign and two name 
Sy OO plates (Shipped express charges collect, F.0.B., 
—_—_—_—_— 


Clinton, Massachusetts.) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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a GETTING TO THE POINT where a man can’t be proud of 
his mathematical ignorance any more. Used to be, when we wanted 
to brag subtly about what we knew, we'd begin by deriding 
math which we didn’t know. For example, we'd say in casual 
conversation, “Never could abide arithmetic. Figures 
completely stump me and always have. So I 
just leave ‘em to the mathematicians.” 

This, of course, was a slick way of inferring that we knew 

about everything but math, and also that math was of 

such little consequence, really, that it shouldn’t be allowed to 
clutter up the head of an intelligent fellow. After all, any 
technician (horrible word!) can multiply fractions. But as Jim 
Slattery points out (“A New Look at Old Figures,” page 10), 
mathematics is becoming “respectable” as we move to the threshold of 
the Space Age. Not only that, but the subject is no 

longer considered “absolute” and gives evidence of having quite 

a few thresholds of its own. We may even have to accept 
(although we will fight the assumption to the very end) that 
mathematics may actually be creative. Mathematicians 

may demand entrance to a sphere of activity 

and prestige now jealously guarded 

by writers, artists, composers, and mothers. What, then, will those 
of us who for so long have hated our algebra teachers do 

for a whipping boy? 





Any Kiwanian who, because of Mr. Slattery’s article, gets steamed 
up to the point of doing something about revealing the new 
mathematics to youth, but who wonders how to go about it, can 
refer to page 37 of this issue, where the story of the East 
Palestine, Ohio club’s mathematics contest is told. By 

competing with each other for honors in the subject, East 

Palestine kids may find themselves learning more about mathematics 
and liking it as a result. Who knows, they might even come 

to love their algebra teachers! And if the contest does nothing 
more than improve classroom relations, a vital service 

will have been rendered. 


We po Nor BELIEVE, as some 
folks seem to, that a writer or an a 
artist should feel obliged to in- 
terpret his work. If the work isn’t 
meaningful or pleasing, or both, 

an interpretation probably won’t 

help much. If it is all of these 
things, an interpretation isn’t nec- 
essary. Should we want an inter- 
pretation, we have every right to 
form our own. For, as someone 
once said, “That which deals with 
liberty is addressed to the free.” 
It was with all this in mind, then, 
that we let our curiosity get the 
better of us and, after admiring 
Ed Bedno’s cover for this month, 
asked, “But what does it mean?” 
Mr. Bedno, being a mild and un- 
assuming sort of chap, didn’t ap- 
pear to resent our impropriety 
and launched forth with a detailed explanation of the cover. 

“The design,” he said, “is an arrangement of symbols representing 
both the old and the new mathematics, without giving 
predominance to either. The old math is (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 








The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants...all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 

2 A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


4 Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services. 


Here's what it does for you: 


4 Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself. 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities. 


you caw BE SURE...iF sWestinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Il. 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dallas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

69-37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich. 

ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lane, 
Baltimore 10, Md. 

ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 













Enough coverage 
is important! 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE | 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


+++ gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


Oo LIFE INSURANCE 


it death to beneticiary. Ac- 


Payable 


cidental death benefit optional 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT 


disability 


2 


Payable for total due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
vss. Different amounts and benefit 


neriods available 


&) MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
To help meet hospital, medical and 
that 


accident o1 


due to 
sick- 


Several benetit schedules avail- 


SurVviecdl expenses ure 
lon-occupational 
ness 
able tor insured ¢ mplovees and thei 
dependents 

New York Life can design an Employee 
Plan a com- 


unation of 


Protection based on all of 


these benefits to fit your 


Ask New York 


or tacts mew or write to 


company’s needs youl 


Lite 


ivent 
s he ow 


Individual pelicies or a ero ontract 


up ‘ 
depending upon number 


late 


j . hy 
mav be availiable, 


mplovees and applicable au 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Si Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


~ > 
A Mutval Company wylid Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 








Your Community is a Good Man to Know 









BY-LINES 


(From page 1) 


characterized by the large numeral “l” in the upper left hand corner, and 
by the black and white pattern of an abacus at the bottom.” (At this point 
we remembered the well-publicized contest held in Japan some time ago 
between a US Army finance officer with his electric adding machine and a 
Japanese clerk with his poor little abacus. The abacus won, of course, o1 
there wouldn’t have been any story. We wondered silently how it would 
do against an automatic computer.) “The new math,” Bedno was saying, “is 
illustrated by the figures ‘0010,’ which, as Jim Slattery explains, have to 
do with the binary system used in computers. The elongated marks in the 
center of the third ‘0’ are part of the magnetic pattern on a univac tape 
They’re invisible.” 

“If they’re invisible,” we asked, “how did you know about them?” 

“Oh,” said Bedno, “I saw them in a book about univac machines. Th« 
illustration shows a length of tape with a magnifying glass over it revealing 
the marks. You know the type of drawing I mean.” 

“Ummm!” 

“You'll notice the lineal representation of a mathematical formula,” said 
the artist, pointing to the wavy lines in the upper right-hand corner around 
the They were drawn by a mathematician, Andre Saint-Laugue, ir 
Paris. They show what a complicated algebraic equation looks like wher 
it is projected graphically in two dimensions.” 

“Would you say this cover is an example of modern art?” we asked, try- 


logo 


ing to change the subject 

“No,” said Bedno. “It’s merely an interesting arrangement that uses real 
objects to get the non-objective pattern of shapes.” 

“Oh,” we said 

We thanked Mr. Bedno warmly as we left him—without saying why. We 
weren't quite sure how he would react if we told him he had convincingly) 
proved a favorite contention of ours—that an artist should not be obliged 
to interpret his work 


Ir: is with A TWINGE of regret that we announce our poets have left us 
None of the writers quoted on pages 24 to 28 now live in Chicago, despite 
the stirring words they once composed on her behalf. Admittedly, two of 
them, Edgar Lee Masters and Christopher Morley, are dead. As fer the four 
others: Ben Hecht, when he’s not in Hollywood or in Europe making motior 
pictures, lives in Nyack, New York. Carl Sandburg has moved to far-oil 
Flat Rock, North Carolina. Nelson Algren, author of Man with the Golder 
Arm a suburbanite, although he would never list himself as such 
His home is in Miller Beach, Gary, Indiana. Novelist Albert Halper lives 
in Brooklyn. But if Chicago has writers, it has also lost 
what they about. No longer is it “Hog-Butcher for th: 
as Sandburg dubbed it. Kansas City now holds that honor. And i! 
the “City of the Big Shoulders,” they are more often than not 
draped in charcoal gray. The frontier Chicago, of which remnants wer: 
left well into the 20th century, is gone. The West has moved on and th 
East is moving in. It is a city in transition, spreading its influence, i! 
not its boundaries, outward, slowly building, for the first time in 30 years 


is almost 


lost its best 


much of wrote 
World,” 


it is still 





It is a city in waiting—waiting as the canals are dug and th« 


inward 
locks are built that will make it a seaport. Waiting until 
ships can slide down the St. Lawrence, through the Great Lakes, and 
new, arms-held-wide harbors. Waiting, and fervently—perhaps 
hoping that some day it will become more than the second big- 
R.E.G. 


ocean-going 


into its 
blindly 


gest or the second best 
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Child 


resistant construction and competitive prices 


protection, functional design, rust- 
are the reasons to consider rugged Recrea 


tion equipment as the standard for your 
playground facilities! Look to the RECREA- 
TION line for LEADERSHIP in playground 


equipment 


alia eiclem fell ts) 


LAND SLIDE 
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SWING 
SETS 
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MERRY-GO-ROUNDS are available in 
open or closed 
and will carry 40 children safely. 


THE LAND SLIDE will withstand hard play 


becouse of its heavy-duty chute, 


round or hexagonal style 


type 


for yeors 


structural steel supports, guard rails and 


ladders 
SWING SETS features oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing seporation 
RECREATION’S SEE-SAW features Douglas 
Fir planks clamped to notched fulerums 
Write for your free copy of the 
Recreation catalog which shows 
the complete line of playground, 
and basketball 
equipment 


TET 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. K.38 724 W. Oth St . Anderson, ind. 


swimming pool 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. A man has been proposed for mem- 
bership in our club, but there are al- 
ready two men in his classification. 
One is an active member, and the other 
a privileged member. Should we elect 


the new member to reserve member- 
ship? 
A. No. When a member is elected a 


privileged member, it creates a vacancy 
in his classification, which can be filled 
by electing a new member 

©. At the last meeting of our board 
of directors, nine of our 12 board 
members were present. A motion 
made to suspend a member for non- 
attendance. Six of the board voted in 
favor of the motion and three voted 
against it. Does this conform to 
the bylaw requirement of a two-thirds 


was 


vote 
vote? 


A. No. To suspend or otherwise dis- 
cipline a member or to elect a member, 
two-thirds vote of the entire board of 
directors is necessary. Since your board 
has 12 members, eight directors must 
vote in favor of electing or disciplining 
a member. A lesser number would be 
insufficient. 


Q. The president of our club died in 


November. As vice-president, I sue- 
ceeded to the presidency and agreed to 
continue as president this year. Since 
we have no immediate past president, 
our beard of directors has only 11 


members. How do we fill the vacancy? 


A. Under the provisions of Article VI, 
Section 1 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws, if the immediate past president 
ceases to be a member of the club, the 
active or privileged member who served 
as president most recently prior to him 
automatically becomes the immediate 
past president. In your club, the man 
who was immediate past president last 
year (1957) will continue to be immedi- 
ate past president in 1958. 


Q. One of our most personable mem- 
bers is a realtor. Once in awhile he 
gets up at a club meeting and tells 
about a piece of property he has for 
sale “just in case you fellows know of 
somebody who might be looking for a 
good buy.” No one else talks about his 
business, and a few of the members 
have told me they did not feel it was 
right for him to do so. How can I, as 
president, approach him without hurt- 
ing his feelings? 


A. Most Kiwanians resent any attempt 
on the part of a member to commer- 
cialize his membership in a club. Since 


some of the members have spoken 
to you about the matter, why not 
talk to this member and explain to 


him that the use of his membership in 
Kiwanis to advance his business violates 
Kiwanis tradition? If he again asks 
for the floor at one of your meetings, 
call his attention to Article VII of the 
bylaws, giving the board of directors 
complete control over all club business 
Ask him to present whatever matter he 
has in mind to the board of directors 
at the next meeting. This should dis- 
courage him. 


Q. One of our members owned the 
restaurant where our club meets. He 
sold out in January of this year and 
now has no business or profession. He 
has attended meetings in an indifferent 
manner, and while he has paid his 
dues, he has not paid special project 
assessments which have been approved 
by the membership of the club. Can 
we notify him that his lack of business 
activity disqualifies him as a member 
of our local Kiwanis club? 


A. Under the provisions of Article III, 
Section 4a of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, this member could apply 
for privileged membership. This would 
relieve him of the attendance require- 
ments, but he would still have the right 
to vote and hold office. He would pay 
the regular dues. 

If your board feels that this member 
does not carry his share of the load in 
club activities, he might be suspended 
for not meeting the attendance require- 
ments. Under Article V, Section 2 of 
the bylaws, a member who misses, with- 
out excuse, four meetings in succession 
or who misses 40 per cent or more of the 
meetings during any half year, can be 
suspended from membership. 


Q. Article V, Section 4 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides 
that a person whose membership has 
been terminated forfeits all rights to 
the use of the Kiwanis name, emblem, 
or other insignia. Should our club ask 
a member who resigns or is suspended 
from membership to return the Ki- 
wanis lapel button he received from 
our club? 


A. While your club would be within its 
rights technically in demanding his 
lapel button, he might resent it. Since 
former members frequently rejoin a 
club, it would be wise not to jeopardize 
their interest in Kiwanis by making 
such a demand upon them. Actually, 
instances of the misuse of the Kiwanis 
emblem by former members are ex- 
tremely rare. 
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1958 DIRECTORY OFF PRESS 
LIKE THE LATEST automobile models, the 
1958 Kiwanis directory of officers and 
clubs is shorter and quicker starting, 
while giving no less information than 
last year. A new format has reduced 
the size of the directory by 60 pages. In 
addition, a faster system for reporting 
officer changes has allowed the direc- 
tory to be published six weeks earlier 
than last year. 

The new directory contains the names 
of club presidents and secretaries, as 
well as the time and place of meetings. 
In the front of the book is a list of dis- 
trict and International officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, while the back of the 
book contains a directory of hotels. It is 
available to all members at $1 a copy. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate an- 
niversary dates from March 16 through 


{pril 15. 


10th * 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 


April 11 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, April 15 


Sth * 
“ye Belleville, Ontario, March 20 


Harlingen, Texas, March 20 
Marion, Kentucky, March 21 
Norfolk, Nebraska, Morch. 21 
Brookville, Florida, March 22 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, Morch 22 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
March 22 
Arkansas City, Kansas, Morch 23 
Fall River, Massachusetts, Morch 26 
Marysville, Ohio, March 26 
Painesville, Ohio, March 28 
Douglas, Arizona, March 29 
Elkin, North Carolina, March 29 
Port Jervis, New York, March 29 
Sylvester, Georgia, March 30 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, 
April 3 
Oakland City, Indiana, Apri/ § 
Wyandotte, Michigan, April 5 
Norman, Oklahoma, April 6 
Modesto, California, Apri/ 7 
Lenoir, North Carolina, Apri/ 9 
Camden, New Jersey, Apri/ 12 
Vienna, Georgia, April 12 
Alva, Oklahoma, Apri/ 13 


0th * 
e Kirkland Lake, Ontario, March 16 


Dearborn, Michigan, March 21 
Sinton, Texas, March 22 

Hollis, Oklahoma, March 30 
England, Arkansas, April 5 
Ocean Beach, California, April 6 
Enumclaw, Washington, April 10 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


BALLOT BATTALION CAMPAIGN 
FOR 1958 BEGINS WITH 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION 


ON THE MORNING OF MArcH 31 in towns like Lethbridge, Alberta, tags will flutter 
from the lapels of townspeople. On these tags will be the words: “I have voted 
today—Have you?” In other towns throughout Canada, the words may be “Jai 
voté aujord *hui—Et vous?” but the meaning will be the same. The tags represent 
one way that Canadian Kiwanis clubs—through the Ballot Battalion—will he!p 
make people aware of their obligation to vote in the coming Canadian General 
Election. Some clubs may also promote political discussions, or use car bumper 
stickers, or merely make sure that every one of their members votes. The ulti- 
mate goal is to get more people, and better informed people, to the polls. 

Unlike elections in the United States, the Canadian campaign is not so much a 
battle of personalities as it is a battle of parties. In the 1956 American presi- 
dential race, you either liked Ike or went madly for Adlai. In Canada, you might 
more simply vote Grit or Tory. The leader of the party obtaining the most seats 
in Parliament then becomes Prime Minister, and he is called upon by the Gover- 
nor General (the Queen’s representative in Canada) to form the government 
Elections are held at least once every five years, but more often if the party in 
power fails to hold control of the representative majority. 

When this happens, members of Parlament grab their brief cases and Homburg 
hats, hop the first express for their respective ridings (in America they’re called 
electoral districts), and for a month and a half, they grasp moist palms, kiss 
even moister babies, and engage in verbal tirades against the opposition party 
The hazards of electioneering are many. These hazards are compounded when the 
campaign takes place in the middle of winter, for, in addition to throwing tomatoes, 
people who don’t like your speeches may also throw snowballs. 

While the candidates profoundly expound the issues of the campaign over radio 
and television and at meetings, another group of men and women circulates more 
closely among the voters. They are called enumerators. They trundle from door 
to door recording names in little black receipt books, and when they have gathered 
the names of all eligible voters, they post these names on street corners for all 
to see. The interested voter can then saunter down to the corner and consult the 
nearest lamppost to see if he is registered. Apart from urging people to vote on 
elcction day, Canadian Kiwanis clubs devote much of their energies to seeing that 
the disinterested voters also make it down to the lamppost. 





SPORTSMEN, KIWANIANS MOURN 
IKE DRIVER’S DEATH 

“I’m the oldest scat 
back in organized 
sport,’ Past Vice 
President H. W. “ike” 
Driver used to say 
with a smile to his 
fellow Kiwanians in 
Euclid, Ohio. Ike, be- 
sides being president 
of Sheet Metal Prod- 


GODFREY TALKS; 
KIWANIANS, ROTARIANS LISTEN 
WHEN ARTHUR GODFREY speaks in New 
York City (the last time was five years 
ago), it is a rare occasion; and when the 
Kiwanians and Rotarians of New York 
get together (that had never before hap- 
pened), it is an even rarer occasion. Yet 
not only did Godfrey speak in New 
York this winter, but his audience con- 
sisted of both clubs. 

Charles H. Parton, president of the 





Kiwanis Club of New York City, ar- 
ranged to have the ukulele-playing 
radio and television comedian talk on 
the Strategic Air Command, a subject 
dear to Godfrey’s heart, at one of their 
meetings. Expecting a large amount of 
publicity, Charles wanted him to have a 
large as well as a receptive audience. 

So he invited the Rotarians. More 
than 700 members of both clubs showed 
up for the joint meeting, with almost 
100 being turned away due to lack of 
tables. Most of the latter grabbed a hot 
dog at a corner stand and showed up 
later for the speech anyway. 





KEY CLUB CONVENTION DATE 
THE bates for this year’s Key Club con- 
vention in Chicago are July 6-9, not 
July 6-13 as announced last month. 


ucts Company, had two great occupa- 
tions: sports and community service. 
Until his death this winter, he used to 
divide his spare time between the two. 
When he walked down the main street 
of Euclid, the chief of police would 
greet him as a fellow Kiwanian, while 
the captain of the high school football 
team would be just as likely to turn to 
his companion and say: “That's Ike 
Driver. He presented the awards at our 
banquet last fall.” All the high school 
athletes knew Ike. One of his prized 
acquisitions was a coarse-knit sweater 
with a big letter “E”, given to him last 
year by the students of Euclid High. 
Apart from his interest in sports, Ike 
took pride in his community work. He 
didn’t belong to all of the boards, com- 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 6) 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(from page 5) 


mittees, and organizations in northern 
Ohio. It only seemed that way. He was 
for 18 years a Kiwanian and became 
International vice-president in 1956. 
Ike was active in Kiwanis until Janu- 
ary 17 of this year, when he suddenly 
and unexpectedly passed away. Only a 
few days earlier, he had attended the 
37th Annual Installation party of the 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio club to present Le- 
gion of Honor awards to five members. 
Ike’s widow and two daughters live at 
165 Eastbrook Drive, Euclid 32, Ohio. 





BOB LaFOLLETTE DIES AT HOME 
Rosert R. LAFoutette, who recently 
retired as a member of the Kiwanis 
General Office staff (The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, November 1957) died at his home 
in Thorntown, Indiana January 29. He 
was 61 years old. 

Bob was a Kiwanian for 37 years. A 
charter member of the Champaign- 
Urbana Kiwanis club, he joined the 
General Office staff in 1935, serving as 
field service representative, then con- 
vention manager. At retirement, follow- 
ing an operation last summer, he was 
manager of the records department and 
circulation manager of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. His widow, Florence, lives at 
233 West Main Street in Thorntown. 





DEATHS 
Ben A. Arneson, Delaware, 
Ohio: governor, Ohio District, 1935. 


Will T. Bingham, Millville, New 


governor, New Jersey 


Jersey; 
District, 1927 


J. J. Smith, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan; International vice-president, 
1938-39; 1944-45. 








NEW POMEROY OFFICERS 

GIVEN FIERY WELCOME 
LIEUTENANT GoOverRNOR Leonard Young 
nudged his chair back with the palm of 
his hand and rose to address the group 
of Pomeroy, Washington Kiwanians 
assembled before him. He cleared his 
throat preparatory to installing the club 
officers. But before he could begin his 
speech, the outgoing president, who 
had just been handed a note, tapped him 
on the shoulder, whispered “Excuse 
me,” and made a run for the door. Per- 
plexed but still retaining his composure, 
Leonard turned to the new president, 
only to find that he, also, was scurrying 
toward the exit. 

Though willing to overlook the de- 
fection of one man, Leonard couldn't 
very well ignore the loss of two. He 
glanced hopefully at the club secretary, 
but the secretary, too, darted out of the 
room, shouting, “It’s a fire!” 

Finally one of the remaining members 
came to explain that the outgoing presi- 
dent was driver of the fire truck; the 
incoming president, manager of the 
power company; and the secretary, 
chief of police. Somewhat relieved, 
Leonard dutifully proceeded to install 
a vice-president and two directors. He 
gave a short talk on Kiwanis aims and 
objectives, adjourned the meeting, then 
beat it out of there for the fire; himself. 

At the scene of the blaze, which was 
eating away at a $400,000 grain ele- 
vator, Leonard found the Kiwanis 
officers upholding the aims of the agri- 
culture and conservation committee. 
The past president was manning a 
pumper; the secretary was directing 
traffic; and the new president was busy 
disconnecting electric wires. 

With the flames of the fires casting 
reddish shadows and _ the’ chug- 
chugging of the pumps challenging the 
sound of his voice, Lieutenant Governor 
Leonard Young officially installed the 
remaining officers. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> H. D. Anderson, Bluefield, West Virginia: Elected president of the Associated 


Equipment Distributors 
> Harm Drewes, Rochester, New York: 


Given silver medallion for horticultural 
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achievement by the American Seed Trade Association for his breeding work with 
spinach, cabbage, cauliflower and broccoli. 

> Jack Jeffrus, Jr.. University, Wichita Falls, Texas: Chosen by the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the “Five Outstanding Young Texans for 1957.” 
> Charles J. Moravec, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Presented with the National 
Medal of Merit by Pi Delta Epsilon for 20 years’ service to college journalism. 
> Arnold Sliger, Keyser, West Virginia: Selected to receive an honorary degree 
as state farmer because of his “interest and active support of vocational agri- 
culture and the Future Farmers of America.” 

>» John Stefanski, Pontiac, Michigan and Richard G. Wells, Jr., Pikesville, 
Kentucky: 1957 winners “All-American Awards for Public Service” presented 
by the General Electric Company. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between January 20 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Ce CR TN cg dav cccewtccnsvenencesacénewes .Gainesville, Texas 
Stonington-Westerly, Connecticut.....................0005- Groton, Connecticut 
Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, New York...... Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, New York 
Mayfair, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma........................: Bethany, Oklahoma 


The Copper County, Houghton, Michigan....Ironwood and Marquette, Michigan 
Hamburg, New York Buffalo and East Aurora, New York 
| rr, Te... ocxidecneetiencbusesdaced ... Burlington, Vermont 
Pe, Se CS ccwadeecmadebentumedaenenas Boulder, Colorado 
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A MAN AND A WHEELCHAIR 


« a 
In 1947, Kiwanis meant little more than 
.g a weekly evening out to Marion Nesbit * 











of of the Seaside, Oregon club. Marion 
ip had attended meetings for six months, oO . 
12 but took little interest in the club’s Fly ZARK to your convention 
is a activities. In August of that year, he 
b decided to accompany the delegates to 
- the Pacific Northwest District conven- 
“ tion in Seattle, Washington as an excuse 
mn to visit his sister in Seattle. 
- At breakfast on the first day of the 
a convention, Marion noted with surprise 
e. the large number of Kiwanians in at- ; 
t tendance. His curiosity whetted, he Fast, convenient 
g wandered into the opening session in- flights to 
stead of visiting his sister. There he oe 
sa was handed a pamphlet called Kiwanis CHICAGO 
* in Action, and for the first time dis- SPECIAL 
le covered that Kiwanis meant more than CHARTER and the 
y. an excuse to = = of the house—it FLIGHTS 43rd annual convention of 
cs was a service club. 
‘ Marion Nesbit returned from the con- FOR KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
” vention with both ideas and enthusiasm. Serving GROUPS June 29+ July 2 
% The club responded to his prodding and 48 cities 
e soon the members were finishing scout in 
. cabins, building baseball fields, selling —e 
. Christmas trees, and making the Sea- Illinois 
1. side club one of the more active clubs in Indiana 
il the district. Marion also toured the lowa 
le Kansas 
d Kentucky 
n Minnesota 
f. Missouri 
iS Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
is For information and/or reservations 
P call OZARK AIR LINES or your local travel agent. 
a wae 
g 
y 
e 
. $4 .O3 
e 
d 
district, attending other club meetings 
1 and picking up still more valuable sug- 
h gestions for projects. 
But while his mind was afire with 
'S ideas, Marion’s body was burning out. 
. ‘ Early in 1949, his legs began to weaken ror. 
1 and walking became difficult. Three This. 
\. years later, he was confined to a wheel 
e chair with multiple sclerosis. 
- Although, today, for the most part, re ° ° 
he is forced to remain at home, Marion K Iwdadnidns believe plaque 
s still has a typewriter. Every week he 
d pecks out a weekly, filling it with news, ae ' ’ 
stories. and ideas for Kiwanis activities. The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of 
- His old friends take turns bringing him the 39th Kiwanis International Convention at Miami. 
to meetings, and, when his health per- Florida, so aptly embodied the spirit of Kiwanis that 
mits it, Marion attends conventions. it has been made into this handsome wall plaque. 
2 “Kiwanis has been most generous to 
; me,’ Marion Nesbit says. “It came into Framing is not necessary as the plaque is made of a 
t my life at the right time. The past is a beautiful composition, clear and permanent. Complete 
K miingeern Pe a hee ie y occa with cord ready for hanging. 
a 
m And Marion Nesbit, confined to a 
' ‘ wheelchair, but with a typewriter to | Order from & KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
t keep alive his old fervor for community | i gow age a 
2 action, has many memories. 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago Es Illinois 
: MARCH 1958 e@ 7 
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By HENRY CABOT LODGE , 
US Representative to the United Nations 
me 
c 
a 
y 
0 
I 
\ a 
Ci 
The U\ works . 
n 
g 
n 
N FIVE YEAR’S SERVICE at the United Mediating the conflict that led to an 0 
Nations I have met thousands of American visi- independent Indonesia; n 
tors—-many of them business and professional Ending the Soviet Union’s attempt to a 
men and their families—who had come to New to conquer Greece by civil war; & 
York to see the United Nations buildings, and Supporting our fight against Commu- nr 
learn how the world organization operates. nist aggression in Korea with material, moral, W 
The fact that the United Nations has its and manpower support—including two divisions , 2 
permanent headquarters in New York gives of combat troops from 15 nations. 
Americans an opportunity that is denied to citi- More recent years have seen the United S¢ 
zens of other countries—to see the community Nations add further peace actions to the list. ir 
of nations in action right at our own doorstep. In 1954 it demanded by an overwhelming vote U 
You may never get a chance to take a ride that Red China release our 15 American flyers S 
in a B-52 bomber; but in visiting the United who were being held back after the Korean war de 
Nations you are looking into something that, in as pawns in a propaganda drive against the Ww 
its own way, is on a par with military power in United States. Secretary General Hammarskjold of 
its meaning for the peace and freedom of our traveled to Peking to present this United Nations 
country. demand, and a few months later all 15 of our It 
As a visitor, you may be impressed with men were safely home. al 
the original design of the United Nations build- Then in 1956 the United Nations sud- in 
ings. You will probably be fascinated by the denly found itself confronted by two emergen- it 
system of simultaneous translation that enables cies at once—in the Middle East and in Hun- ve 
delegates and visitors alike to listen to a debate gary. th 
in any one of five languages—English, French, The military action against Egypt threat- de 
Spanish, Russian, or Chinese. But the chances ened to expand swiftly into a far greater con- £2 
are you will be even more interested in finding flict if it were not ended immediately. The United Ce 
the answer to another kind of question: Does Nations General Assembly brought about a ar 
it work? What good does it do? cease-fire in a matter of days, followed by a U 
Experience shows that the United Na- withdrawal of the attacking forces. It created bl 
tions does work. Its main job is war prevention. an unprecedented United Nations Emergency ni 
Even in its early years, it had an important hand Force of nearly 6000 soldiers from ten nations 
in achievements like these: to stand guard in the Gaza Strip and at the ni 
Ending the Soviet threat to Iran in 1946, Strait of Tiran against a new outbreak. That ov 
causing the withdrawal of Soviet troops there; force is still there, and the areas it is patrolling do 
Stopping the war in Palestine in 1948, have not been so quiet for a long time. Ce 
and bringing about a truce that preserved quiet Y¢ 
in the area for eight years; Meanwute, the United Nations under- Ly 
Preventing an outbreak of war over took a tremendous engineering job—clearing the ab 
Kashmir—the disputed territory between India Suez Canal. An international salvage fleet, Ke 
and Pakistan; headed by our own General Raymond Wheeler, to 
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did this so efficiently that the canal was re- 
opened to traffic several weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. 

All these actions proved the United Na- 
tions’ ability to act swiftly and efficiently in a 
crisis. It thereby caused the world to take a turn 
away from war. The Middle East is still beset 
with dangers, but the steps taken there by the 
United Nations in 1956-57 proved that the world 
organization works in the war prevention field. 
It can do things that no single nation acting 
alone—neither the United States nor any other 
country—could achieve. 

The United Nations cannot work mir- 
acles—as the tragedy of Hungary all too poig- 
nantly proved. The United Nations is not a 
government but an organization of sovereign 
nations. Its influence comes from the influence 
of its member nations working together. It is a 
meeting place where we can “harmonize the 
actions of nations” in support of the Charter’s 
goals of peace and justice. It is also the world’s 
most powerful loudspeaker—a forum from 
which to mobilize the force of world opinion 
against injustice and aggression. 

That kind of United Nations influence, 
so effective in other situations, was not enough 
in Hungary. No action short of war—by the 
United Nations or, for that matter, the United 
States—can stop a powerful country that is 
determined to impose its will by force upon a 
weak neighbor, regardless of the condemnation 
of world opinion. 

But the United Nations did what it could. 
It organized help for Hungarian refugees; it 
arranged non-political emergency aid to suffer- 
ing people in Budapest ; and—most important— 
it stood up for the right. Twice, by overwhelming 
votes, including those of remote Asian countries, 
the United Nations General Assembly con- 
demned the Soviet Union for crushing Hun- 
gary’s liberty. The report of the Special 
Committee on Hungary was the most sensational 
and devastating report in the history of the 
United Nations. Those actions struck a body 
blow against the reputation of world Commu- 
nism all over the world. 

It is sometimes said that the Commu- 
nists use the United Nations forum for their 
own propaganda. True enough—but when they 
do that, the free world has a chance to expose 
Communism’s insincerity and evil actions. 
Years ago we exposed and discredited in the 
(nited Nations the famous Communist hoax 
about alleged American use of germ warfare in 
korea. And most recently, when Moscow tried 
to intimidate us in the Middle East with the false 
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charge that Turkey and the United States were 
plotting to attack Syria, we exposed that war 
scare as a propaganda fabrication. The General 
Assembly would not even dignify the issue by 
voting on it. As a result, the artificial tension 
in the area evaporated overnight, and Khrush- 
chev himself announced that the danger of war 
was over. 

From these examples, it is easy to see 
that the United Nations is not something far off 
in a never-never-land. It struggles with all the 
hard realities of world affairs, so much so that 
if you study its work, you automatically study 
almost the whole range of American foreign 
policy. 

That means that the UN’s work em- 
braces more than the war prevention problems 
that I have been discussing. It carries on a 
small but effective program of international 
technical assistance that teaches people in poorer 
countries to meet their own most urgent needs 
—to grow more food, to cure disease, to irri- 
gate the deserts and drain the swamps. It takes 
an interest in the welfare of peoples in colonial 
areas and in their eventual progress toward self- 
government. It runs the International Children 
Fund, which has helped mothers and children 
throughout the world and has made the United 
Nations a symbol of friendship in many coun- 
tries. It constantly considers ways to encourage 
the wider enjoyment of human rights. 

By that kind of activity, the United Na- 
tions helps to make millions of people—especially 
in the newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa—feel that they have a stake in a peaceful 
community of sovereign nations. It is practical 
wisdom for the United States to support all these 
peaceful United Nations programs. Only a man 
who feels a stake in the community will be will- 
ing to fight, if necessary, to defend it against 
attack. 

The United Nations is no cure-all for 
the world’s ills. It is primitive, evolutionary, and 
often exasperating. But it works. 

In 1903 at Kitty Hawk, when the Wright 
brothers got their first airplane off the ground, 
they didn’t hack it to pieces and throw it on the 
junk heap because it had only flown for a few 
seconds. They went on to improve it. In the same 
way, we are trying to improve the United Na- 
tions—and in fact we learn more all the time 
about how to use it. 

In the meantime the UN, imperfect as 
it is, well deserves the overwhelming support 
that the American people have given it. As 
President Eisenhower has said, it is the world’s 
best hope for peace. THE END 
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Mathematics can be fun. 


10 





claims that math 
is a deadly 
Subject can get a 
very lively 


argument these 


days. 


New 


look 
Md 


riSures 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


| ATE IN 1956 the publishing firm of 
4 Simon and Schuster found oc- 
casion for great joy. At the same 
time rival publishers were startled, 
dismayed, and even downright an- 
gered. The cause of these opposite 
reactions was the spectacular success 
of Simon and Schuster’s The World 
of Mathematics, a four-volume boxed 
set priced at $20. Within a few 
months of publication the orders 
for this 2535-page opus had topped 
100,000. 

Now, if any author had gone to al- 
most any major publisher and said, 
“You know, I believe that over 100,- 
000 Americans will put out twenty 
bucks four-volume work on 
mathematics,” he would have gotten 
much of a hearing as a 
musical-saw maestro at Carnegie 
Hall. The notion that mathematics 
might be a highly salable commodity 
was not merely ludicrous, but almost 


for a 


about as 


repellent 

It turned out to be entirely correct. 
How much money Simon and Schus- 
ter and James R. Newman, who 
edited The World of Mathematics, 
can expect to gain from their venture 
is something for publishers to make 
educated guesses about. It is fairly 
certain that they will gain enough to 
retain a very affectionate feeling for 
a subject that most people have al- 
ways regarded with extreme distaste. 

It is improbable that all those who 
have bought a set of The World of 
Mathematics will read all four vol- 
umes. But it is also apparent that 
the traditional attitude toward math- 
ematics is changing. No proof of 
this fact is more evident than the 


two articles on arithmetic published 
in Esquire, a magazine whose inter- 
est in mathematics had previously 
been limited to a preoccupation with 
the geometry of curves. Book pub- 
lishers, recovering from their shock 
at Simon and Schuster’s triumph, 
have rushed out with a motley array 
of volumes on mathematics, some 
new, some old as McGuffey’s read- 
ers, to capture a market they had 
never thought existed. The titles of 
many of these books understand- 
ably try to sell the sizzle, not the 
steak—you can have Fun with Math- 
ematics; you can amuse your friends 
with your Mathematical Tricks and 
Puzzles; after a hard week’s work 
watching TV you can indulge rest- 
fully in Mathematical Recreations; 
most beguiling of all, perhaps, if you 
are sedate and sixty but still young 
at heart, you can go Romping 
through Mathematics. The paper- 
back publishers have not yet caught 
up with the trend, but they are no 
doubt already designing covers. They 
might just as well start with Ada 
Augusta, the Countess Lovelace, who 
was Lord Byron’s daughter. A pro- 
ficient math amateur, she understood 
automatic computers and was writ- 
ing about punched-card methods 
half a century before IBM was eve! 
heard of. It’s fairly easy to imagine 
what the paperback cover artists 
would work up for her. We'd see a 
desperate feminine form frantically 
fleeing from some frightful fate, 
while across the cover screamed the 
title: “A Lust for Math...She Hada 
Woman’s Body—But a Man’s Mind.” 
The purchaser of this book might 
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feel a bit let down when he began 
reading it and came across such pas- 
sionate passages as: “Let it be pro- 
posed to obtain the Nth function of 
F(a, b, c,..., XX), x being the varia- 
ble.” 

There is no real danger, of course, 
that books like Peyton Place will be 
toppled from best-seller rank by new 
editions of Euclid, but there seems 
no doubt that the reading public’s 
newly awakened interest in mathe- 
matics will continue to grow. One 
reason is that mathematics, for the 
first time in our history, has become 
financially respectable. Americans 
have seen children earn immense 
cash prizes on TV quiz-programs by 
solving mathematical problems that 
would have easily stumped most col- 
lege graduates. Mathematicians, to- 
day, can often earn higher salaries 
than sales managers and college 
athletes. 

Mathematics is becoming respect- 
able in other ways, too. The public 
has learned that mathematics can do 
things. It can help make atomic 
bombs, guided missiles, and Sputniks. 
It is also helping automation along 
at a brisk clip. Confronted with 
these demonstrations of the mathe- 
matician’s powers, we have come to 
accept him into the community of 
useful folk along with engineers, 
doctors, businessmen, construction 
workers, and movie stars. We have 
decided that our children had bet- 
ter absorb a little mathematics 
along with “Sand Pile Management,” 
“Finger Painting,” “Selecting the 
Family TV Program,” and other sur- 
vival courses. 

The result of all this is that a 
youngster or an adult who has any 
interest in, or curiosity about, math- 
ematics need no longer feel that 
there is something wrong with him. 
Times have changed. Instead of 
sneaking down to the basement to 
read a mathematics book, he can 
read it openly on the train or bus, 
just as if it were the Kinsey Report 
or Havelock Ellis. 

There is, of course, a large group 
of people who rank mathematics a 
few steps below bubonic plague, or 
feel that it is an invention of the 
devil. But a much larger segment 
of the population has become inter- 
ested in the subject, yet feels some- 
what confused about it. These people 
know that mathematics is extremely 
useful in engineering and science, 
but they’re not quite sure how. They 































also know that there is something 
more to mathematics than its ap- 
plications to engineering and science, 
but they’re not sure of what it is. 
“What, exactly, is mathematics?” 
they ask. 

Oddly enough, this question is al- 
most impossible to answer. Prob- 
ably the best answer to it is to say 
that “mathematics is what mathe- 
maticians do.” And if you ask, “Well, 
what do mathematicians do?”, the 
best answer to that would be, “Math- 
ematicians do mathematics.” 


Tuts 1sn’t quite as nonsensical 
as it sounds. The truth is that 
mathematics is not easily defined in 
any other way. Such definitions as 
“Mathematics is the science of num- 
bers” ... “Mathematics is the study 
of quantity and extension” and so on, 
are not acceptable to mathematicians. 
A very famous mathematician, Ber- 
trand Russell, once defined mathe- 
matics as “the subject in which we 
never know what we are talking 
about, nor whether what we are say- 
ing is true.” 

Of the incorrect notions of mathe- 
matics that many people have grown 
up with, probably the most serious is 
the conviction that “mathematics is 
the one thing that never changes. 
It’s the same today as it was two 
thousand years ago.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Not only 
is mathematics not the same as it was 
two thousand years ago, it’s not even 
the same as it was two days ago. All 
over the world, mathematicians are 
busy changing it. Today we may 
have half a dozen new algebras that 
didn’t even exist a year or two ago. 
A graduate student in New York 
may just have completed a mathe- 
matical proof that shows that some 
other proof invented last year by a 
professor in Japan was really not a 
proof after all. 

Like the notion of its unchange- 
ability, another’ incorrect but widely 
held idea of mathematics is that of 
“absolute mathematical truth.” Peo- 
ple will point to, say, a proposition in 
geometry and announce that “it is 
eternally true.” Well, let’s see. Here 
are three statements: 

1. The sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle is equal to 180 degrees. 

2. The sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle is less than 180 degrees. 

3. The sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle is greater than 180 degrees. 

Which of these statements is 





Mathematics can now 
be read out in the open, rather 
than in the basement. 


Illustrated by John Massey 

















Mathematics can even be used 
to find suitable locations 
for factories. 








Machines that math has made 


possible 


Mathematics can translate 
business problems into sym- 
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bols of modern logic. 


“true”? The fact is that all of them 
are true. But each is true only fora 
particular kind of geometry. The 
first statement is true only for 
Euclid’s geometry, while the second 
is true for Lobachevski’s, and the 
third for Riemann’s. 

This kind of situation comes up 


constantly in mathematics. Thus we 
have: 

avr 3 2 

and also 

B+ 2 1 


Both of these apparently contra- 
dictory equations are true! The first 
is based on ordinary algebra. The 
second is based on a different kind 
of algebra, one that is extremely 
useful in the design of telephone 
systems and automatic computers. 
Similarly, it is true (in ordinary 
arithmetic) that “5 + 4 9,” and it 
is also true (in “modulo-7” arith- 
metic) that “5 + 4 _ 

Surprising as these facts may be 
to a person whose interest ended 
with high school geometry, they 
present no real mathematical prob- 
lems. Somewhat more disturbing, 
on the other hand, were the para- 
doxes that emerged from George 
Cantor’s development of the “theory 
toward the end of the last 

Would you agree that “the 

greater than any of its 
parts?” This treasured maxim was 
badly dented by Cantor’s subtle 
thinking. Today we can say that 
this statement is—and also is not— 
true, depending on whether we are 
dealing with finite or with infinite 
“wholes” and “parts.” Suppose, for 
example, that we write down the set 
of natural numbers—1l, 2, 3, and so 
on indefinitely. There is no limit to 
them. They form an “infinite set.” 
But now let us select from the set 
of all natural numbers only the even 
numbers—2, 4, 6, etc. It’s immedi- 
ately obvious that we can match each 
of the natural numbers, including 
both the odd and the even numbers, 
with an even number, thus: 


123485 67 8 M Wt 12 13 
2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 


of sets” 
century. 
whole is 


and so on, to infinity. We see there 
are aS many even numbers as there 
are natural numbers—and yet the 
set of even numbers is only a part of 
the set of natural numbers! 
Cantor’s theories caused tremen- 
dous commotion among mathema- 
ticians, but worse was still to come in 
the mischievous person of Bertrand 
Russell. Bright eyed and _ sharp 
featured, he pecked at the very foun- 
dations of mathematics and logic, 
unearthing some worms of most dis- 


quieting shape. Consider the follow- 
ing sentence: 
This statement is false. 

Like certain deadly cocktails, it 
goes down smooth and sweet, but a 
moment later—wham! Another ex- 
ample is the famous “Barber of 
Seville” paradox. This states that 
the barber in the town of Seville 
shaves all those people and only 
those people in Seville who do not 
shave themselves. Question: Does 
the barber shave himself? Either 
“ves” or “no” leads to a contradic- 
tion. 

As a result of the kind of thinking 
that these puzzles represent, not only 
mathematicians but also logicians 
have been in turmoil for over half a 
century. The unexpected situation 
they’ve been put in is that of know- 
ing that mathematics and logic 
“work” without really knowing why 
they work. 

Not only does mathematics (in- 
cluding logic), work, but each year 
sees important new applications of it. 
One of the most promising develop- 
ments is the use of mathematics in 
solving the administrative problems 
of business and industry. Suppose, 
for example, that you and some 
other executives of your company 
are trying to decide where to estab- 
lish several new warehouses. You 
want to pick the locations that will 
ensure the lowest over-all operating 
expense. A great many factors must 
be considered. This is the kind of 
difficult business problem that today 
is being attacked by a new mathe- 
matical technique called “linear pro- 
gramming.” The petroleum industry 
was one of the first to make use of 
linear programming. The new tech- 
nique replaced unreliable guesswork 
with an exact mathematical answer 
to the important question: “What is 
the most profitable combination of 
our various gasoline blends?” 

The rapidly growing use of auto- 
matic computers is enabling busi- 
nessmen to apply mathematics prof- 
itably to problems that formerly 
could not be attacked mathematically 
because of the horrendous amount of 
data involved. That difficulty has, 
in large measure, been eliminated by 
the new computers. The widespread 
use of automatic computers has made 
an extremely practical device out 
of what might otherwise have re- 
mained a minor item in mathematical 
theory—the binary number system. 
Instead of the ten digits (from 0 to 9) 
that make up our common decimal 
system, the binary system has only 
two digits,0 and 1. It is very simple 
to express ordinary decimal numbers 
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Here is a table for the first few: 


Decimal Binary 
COLUMN VALUES 

8 42 1 

0 is 08 0 0 0 
1 is O08 OO 1 
2 is 0 0 1 0 
3 is OF O 1 1 
4 is 0 10 0 
S t& 8 6 1 
6 is o 1 1 0 
7 is oO 171 1 
8 is 10 00 
9 is 1 0 0 1 
10 is 1 0 1 #0 
11 is ’'@ ts 
Ss &@ £8 es 


Binary numbers are used in most 
automatic computers because they 
are very neatly adapted to electronic 
tubes, relays, or any other kind of 
device that can be either lit or unlit 
but has no in-between position. The 
binary “0” can be represented by a 
tube (or a desk lamp, for that mat- 
ter) that is unlit, the binary 1 by a 
tube that is lit. In dealing with 
logical problems, the binary “0” can 
be used to represent “false” and the 
binary “1” to represent “true.” 

A great many business problems 
are nothing more than very com- 
plicated problems in logic. When 
these problems have been stated 
clearly in logical form, automatic 
computers can often be used to help 
solve them. A very useful technique 
here is “symbolic” or mathematical 
logic, which allows translation of 
ordinary language into more con- 
venient symbols. For example, the 
statement, “An employee with 20 
years’ service is entitled to three 
weeks’ vacation,” can be translated 
into “A—) B.” Here the “A” means 
“20 years’ service” the “B” means 
“entitled to three weeks’ vacation,” 
and the symbol “—)” means “im- 
plies.” When an idea has been ex- 
pressed in symbolic logic, it is then 
easy to put the logical sentences into 
a numerical-code form that can be 
handled by an automatic computer. 

How far it will be possible to go 
in using these machines to help solve 
administrative problems is still an 
open question. The technique seems 
limited only by the extent to which 
it is possible to translate business 
problems from words and feelings 
into the symbols of modern logic and 
mathematics. Once a problem has 
been stated in those terms, a machine 
can work on it as effectively as the 
human mind can. 

The role that mathematics has 
played in the development of engi- 


in terms of their binary equivalents. 





neering and the physical sciences is 
too well known to need comment. 
Less widely known, and until now, 
less successful, has been its role in 
the development of the biological and 
social sciences. It is almost certain, 
however, that in the years ahead 
these too will take on an increasingly 
mathematical form and, as a result, 
will progress far more rapidly than 
they have so far. 

It used to be that a fairly clear 
division was recognized between 
“pure” and “applied” mathematics. 
The distinction has just about dis- 
appeared. In the past, it was the 
boast of “pure” mathematicians that 
their discoveries had no practical 
use and would never have any. The 
truth is that more and more of their 
“useless” discoveries are being put 
to all sorts of practical applications. 
There never was a purer “pure” 
mathematician than the late G. H. 
Hardy of Cambridge, who not only 
believed, but fervently hoped, that 
none of his mathematical work would 
ever be “useful.” As it turned out, 
one of his more abstruse discoveries 
found very practical application in 
the theory of furnace-temperature 
measurement. How poor Hardy 
would have hated that! 


Quire A FEW people today who have 
grown curious about mathematics 
nevertheless feel that it must remain 
an eternal mystery to them, a strange 
land full of X’s and Y’s and squares 
on the hypotenuses. Often they’d 
like to understand mathematics bet- 
ter, but they don’t know where to 
begin. 

The usual starting point, under the 
modern approach, is the “natural 
numbers’ —1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
eee on and on without end. We 
take these as “given” and develop 
ali other numbers from them. For 
example we invent “0” by saying 
that it is the number we get when we 
subtract any number from itself: 
(1—1 0). And we invent nega- 
tive numbers by saying that they are 
what we get when we subtract a 
larger number from a smaller one: 
(2—3 — 1). The numbers we call 
“fractions” we invent to express the 
operation of dividing one “whole 
number” (or “integer”) by another: 
(1 +2 44). And so the process 
goes, step by step building up in 
quite logical fashion what we know 
as “arithmetic.” 

We can do a lot of useful calcula- 
tions with mere arithmetic, but its 
power is limited by the very fact 
that it deals with concrete numbers. 
(see NEW LOOK page 42) 
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Man’s exploration of 
his next frontier—the universe— 
will be charted first 
by mathematicians 
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And functional, too! A model for everyone in our 
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Here, just as they might have been introduced 
in 1870, are examples of expert craftsmanship that 
prove beyond a doubt: What was good enough 
for grandfather can be sold equally well today. 
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Foreign models feature simplicity of design. 





The trend is for more power 
under the hood! 
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The long, black limousine 
is popular 
with both financiers and statesmen. 
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“My goodness! _ 
What is that odd-looking vehicle ; 
down there on the left?” < 
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Easy to park, easy to drive, the 
suburban model is just the thing for 


Unlimited, full frontal vision , ‘ . 
the wife’s shopping trips. 
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with a lower and shorter hood. 
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how the 
FBI helps your 
home town 


_ TIME you see the screaming 
4 headlines, you take solace in 
the work of the FBIl—somewhere 
else. What you don’t know—and 
what few people know—is the tre- 
mendous amount of work it’s doing 
for your home town, some of it as 
simple and _ routine blinking; 
some of it as subtle and important, 


as 


as the gossamer web of memory. 

In the darkness of an alley in a 
small town in West Virginia, for in- 
stance, a killer crouched and leveled 
his .45 on the corner of a building. 
He had enough dum-dums in the 
gun to blow the heads off the first 
half-dozen who __—ipeered 
around the corner. From up the 
street came the pounding of feet— 


persons 


a cop’s feet. 

The cop had made one mistake; a 
second would be fatal. Twice he’d 
opened fire at the fugitive while 
running—and twice he’d missed. 
One of the first precepts he’d learned 
at the FBI National Academy was: 
“Don’t expect to shoot effectively 
unless you’re standing still.” 

Now he remembered another 
precept—one that was to his 
life. “A corner makes it easy for a 
dangerous fugitive to ambush a 
police officer,” an FBI instructor had 
warned. “Don’t help him by peer- 
ing around the corner at the very 
spot he'll be aiming. . . . Don’t round 
the corner at the building line. 
run five or six paces beyond, stop, 


Save 


and be ready to shoot.” 

The policeman sped the 
corner, skidded to a stop on the far 
side of the alley, spun, aimed, and 
fired. The gunman, his .45 still 
trained on the corner of the build- 
ing, fell dead with a bullet in his 
spine. It was the end that fate 
might have designed for him—he 
was wanted for murder in Indiana 
and he'd already served time for a 
bank robbery in West Virginia. 

That gunman died because 
shrewd and sharp-shooting police- 
man. But the cop, not the gunman, 
would have died if it hadn’t been for 
the cop’s memory—and the training 
he’d received at the FBI National 
Academy. That training is just one 
of the ways that the FBI helps your 
home town. Nobody can measure 
the real value of such aid, but a 
multi-million dollar price tag could 
be put on two other services that the 
FBI offers your home town—the 
FBI laboratory and the FBI iden- 
tification division. 

Any one of 
your local police force more formid- 
Every year the 
more 


past 


of a 


these services arms 


ably against crime. 


war against crime becomes 


intense. In 1956, lawlessness reached 
an all-time high with 2,534,000 
major crimes committed—more than 
11 per cent higher than the previous 
record year of 1954. 

“Standing alone, no law enforce- 
ment agency can hope to meet the 
challenge of the modern-day under- 
world,” said J. Edgar Hoover in an- 
nouncing the 1956 statistics. 

His aim is to leave no 
forcement agency standing 
Whether your police force has ons 
man or 22,000 men—as does New 
York City’s—it can tap the reservoi 
of services offered by the FBI. 

In Buffalo County, Nebraska, fo 
instance, Sheriff Lloyd L. Frank 
tackled the hammer murder of ; 
gas-station attendant. His only clew 
was the bloody claw hammer used 
in the crime. His only assets wer« 
the attitudes he’d developed at the 
FBI National Academy and _ the 
laboratories of the FBI itself. 

One of the tenets he’d learned at 
the FBI National Academy—‘Keep 
going on a case until you solve it” 
—carried him through the most dif- 
ficult part of his investigation. He 
spent 33 days questioning some 500 
persons and tracking down the leads 
they gave him. All this work got 
him was a great deal of criticism 
from persons who wanted dramatic 
rather than thorough sleuthing. 

But it was because he followed up 
every lead, no matter how slim or 
time-consuming, that he cracked the 
case. Among his leads was a report 
that a man named Joseph Mrvicka 
had been spending unusually free! 
in Grand Island, Nebraska, about 
30 miles from the slaying scene 
Sheriff Frank went to Grand Island 
to question Mrvicka. He got nothing 
but denials of any knowledge of the 
robbery-slaying—but he also got a 
hunch. He noticed faint stains on the 
left shoulder of Mrvicka’s overcoat, 
and, while he sent the coat and the 
claw hammer used in the slaying to 
the FBI lab in Washington, sternly 
jailed Mrvicka “on suspicion.” At 
the FBI lab, trained scientists 
promptly proved the stains on the 
coat and almost-invisible ones on 
the hammer were blood—from the 
same body. . 

That cracked the case. Faced wit 
the evidence from the FBI lab, 
Mrvicka confessed that he’d kille 
the gas station attendant during 
robbery. He was subsequently se 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

Almost four-score top technician 
and scientists labor in the FB 
laboratories to help your home tow: 
They can break color down int 


law en- 
alone 
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thousands of different shades and 
intensities. They can pinpoint the 
year and model of an automobile by 
examining a tiny fleck of paint from 
the car’s body. They can tell if a 
tiny sliver of fiber came from any 
one of countless pieces of cloth. 
They've examined everything im- 
aginable—a cobweb, a quid of to- 
bacco, a MacKinach trout, a railroad 
rail, a bone from a human elbow, a 
dab of peanut butter, a packet of 
love letters, a bowling pin, a bear 
claw, the hair of a mummy, even the 
chewed core of an apple. 

Once a police officer in North 
Carolina sent the FBI lab a pair of 
trousers owned by a murder suspect, 
and a piece of lint found on a gun. 
The FBI labs proved that the lint on 
the gun came from the left-hand 
pocket of the trousers—a bit of 
evidence that demolished the defense 
of a left-handed gunman. And a few 
years ago the FBI was asked by the 
chief of police at Laurel, Mississippi 
to examine a handful of cartridges 
and a rifle that had been chopped 
up with an ax, burned, and buried 
for several years. Despite the de- 
terioration, the FBI labs proved that 
the cartridges had been fired from 
the rifle. 

Or take the murder of a grocer in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. As he col- 
lapsed under a fatal barrage of bul- 
lets, the grocer struck his murderer 


a glancing blow with a meat cleaver. 
The first investigation apparently 
didn’t turn up any evidence that 
could solve the case; the cleaver 
itself was thrown into a corner of 
a closet and forgotten. Several years 
later, a new district. attorney took 
charge and re-opened the investiga- 
tion. He discovered the cleaver in 
the closet, saw that there were some 
hairs on it, and carefully packaged it 
to be sent off to the FBI laboratory. 
In a short while he had a reply: The 
bits of hair were part of a woven 
rabbit material from a man’s brown 
overcoat. 

That seemed to point a finger at 
a friend-turned-bitter-enemy of the 
slain grocer. The friend had pur- 
chased a new overcoat not too long 
after the shooting. By inquiring 
around town, the district attorney 
painstakingly managed to track down 
the “friend’s” old overcoat. It was 
brown, it was rabbit, and it had a 
small gash in the shoulder. The FBI 
labs matched fibers from this coat 
with those found on the meat cleaver 
—and the “friend” promptly con- 
fessed to the slaying. 

Just as any police department can 
get the aid of the FBI labs, any 
police officer (who has two full years 
of experience) is eligible for the 
FBI National Academy. Last year, 
some 197 local police officers went 
to Washington for one of the two 


Not just fingerprints, but also apple 
cores, bear claws, and even mummy hairs 


are scrutinized by FBI technicians. 
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12-week sessions held at FBI head- 
quarters on Pennsylvania avenue. 
' Since the National Academy was 
| opened in 1935, some 3262 local law- 
; men have completed the course. 
_ Most of them were already top police 
officers, earnest and dedicated men. 
At the FBI National Academy, their 
skills were sharpened and honed so 
that nothing, no matter how seem- 
; ingly insignificant, escapes their 
notice. 

And it’s these little things that 

so frequently save lives. One mid- 
September night in 1953, for in- 
stance, an elderly lodger named 
James P. Ashlock went berserk in 
a rooming house in Hampton, 
Virginia. He killed his landlady and 
wounded his sister with a Winchester 
rifle, then barricaded himself in his 
room. Officer B. G. Odom, a gradu- 
ate of the FBI National Academy, 
was sent to arrest him. 
: As he crept up the pitch-black 
stairway, Odom held his gun in his 
t right hand and his flashlight in his 
| left hand—but, remembering what 
he’d learned at the FBI National 
Academy, he held the flashlight far 
out from his body. Ashlock sud- 
denly appeared at the head of the 
stairs and fired at the flashlight. 
The bullet shattered the light and 
tore off one of Officer Odom’s 
t fingers. But Odom fired back and 
> Ashlock fell dead. If he’d held the 
flashlight in front of him, Officer 
Odom, not Ashlock, would have 
been lying dead on the stairway. 

“It was an obvious precaution, 
you may think,” Hoover has said. 
“Perhaps, but you'd be surprised 
how police officers sometimes dis- 
regard such precautions and how 
these precautions are emphasized 
again and again in the FBI Academy 
training.” 

In every case he tackles, the con- 
scientious lawman has an aim beyond 
that of simply catching a criminal: 
to get at the truth. This is a re- 
sponsibility that, at times, is more 
rigorous and thankless than simply 
jailing a suspect. When circum- 
stantial evidence and public opinion 
are mobilized against a suspect, noth- 
ing is more difficult than trying to 
protect his rights and possibly his 
innocence. At such times, the FBI 
is characteristically generous in of- 
fering its service; nobody feels more 
heavily the lawman’s basic re- 
sponsibility to get at the truth than 
an FBI agent. 

In Detroit, for example, a woman 
was found shot to death some time 
ago under highly ambiguous cir- 
cumstances. At her side was a pistol 
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and a purported suicide note to her 
husband. Under questioning, a maid 
confessed that she’d written the note 
at the instruction of the dead wom- 
an’s husband after he’d killed his 
wife. She swore that she and the 
victim’s husband had plotted the 
murder for six months and that all 
during that time she’d practiced 
imitating the wife’s handwriting. 
The husband was convicted of 
murder and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

The only person who had faith in 
the man’s innocence was his daugh- 
ter. For five futile years she sought 
to prove him guiltless. Finally she 
persuaded local police officials to 
send the note, along with samples 
of her mother’s handwriting, to 
the FBI’s identification laboratory. 
There, after painstaking tests, the 
FBI’s handwriting experts proved 
that the dead woman actually did 
write the suicide note. With that 
lead, the local police then turned 
up new evidence that indicated that 
the maid, rebuffed by the husband 
in her amorous advances, invented 
the story of the murder plot to get 
revenge on him. In a new trial, the 
husband was completely cleared of 
any guilt. 

Or take the weird case of the 
angry husband. One wintry night 
about seven years ago, Robert F. 
Parks was found shot through the 
heart in the bedroom of his home 
at Luray, Virginia. An automatic 
pistol was found many feet away, 
against the far wall of the dining 
room. A cartridge case was still 
jammed in the gun. 

His wife claimed that she’d been 
in the kitchen when she heard a 
shot. Her husband was still standing 
when she ran to the bedroom. He 
said, “Honey, the: gun backfired”— 
then slumped dead to the floor. 

Nobody believed her. After all, the 
gun was found many feet from the 
body—dropped there, said the gos- 
sips, by the wife after she’d killed 
her husband. Moreover, her neigh- 
bors said that she’d frequently had 
long arguments with her husband 
and several witnesses testified that 
they heard her place a long-distance 
call to San Francisco and ask that 
a ticket to San Francisco be sent 
to her. The police charged Mrs. 
Parks with murder. 

Several days later, an investigator 
noticed a bright indentation in a 
grille in the dining room. It 
was obviously fresh. Strange, he 
thought. Where could it have come 
from? An insinuating doubt struck 
him—one that could be relieved only 





by shipping off all the evidence to 
the FBI lab in Washington. 

There an interesting set of facts 
piled up. The FBI proved: 

1. That flecks of paint found on the 
gun were identical in color and 
texture with paint from the grille. 
2. That the identations on the grille 
had the same impression as those 
of the knurling on the gun’s ham- 
mer. 

3. That the muzzle of the gun 
pointed toward the bedroom when 
the hammer was placed against the 
indentations on the grille. 

4. That the gun could be fired by 
dropping it on the hammer and rear 
portion of the slide. 

Now it was apparent that the ham- 
mer of the gun was quite sensitive— 
and that the hammer of the gun 
had struck the grille. This introduced 
a new theory which wiped out the 
circumstantial evidence against Mrs. 
Parks. At a hearing, it was pointed 
out that Parks, an extremely violent 
man, could easily have hurled the 
gun from the bedroom to the dining- 
room in a moment of fury. The gun 
might then have struck the grille, 
and just as it was pointing at Parks, 
been fired by the impact. The shoot- 
ing was ruled accidental and Mrs. 
Parks was completely cleared. 

Every year, the FBI handles 
thousands upon thousands of cases 
like these—some of them trivial, 
some of them awesome in their sig- 
nificance. But the special agents of 
the FBI cannot enter any case 
which does not involve a violation 
of federal law. Local cases are the 
responsibility of local lawmen. That’s 
why special agents are never sum- 
moned by local law enforcement 
agencies on crimes of a purely non- 
federal nature. 

What long-term good can _ the 
FBI’s services do for your home 
town? The average police officer to- 
day is solving 33 per cent more 
cases by arrest than he did when 
the FBI’s National Academy was 
founded. The trouble is that crime 
is keeping pace. So now every police 
force finds that it must increase its 
effectiveness without increasing its 
budget. And police commissioners 
realize that the burden of local taxes 
to provide the know-how and 
equipment of the FBI, even for a 
dozen large cities, would be in- 
tolerable. 

That’s why the know-how, 
files, the laboratories of the 
are a vital national treasure. 


the 
FBI 
No 


community could afford to match 
them—yet no community could af- 
ford to miss them. 


THE END 
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In the first article of this series 
(December - January issue), the 
author discussed America’s recent 
population explosion and the huge, 
sprawling urban areas—called strip 
cities—that are developing largely 
as a result of it. Now he looks more 
closely at the newest portion of In- 
terurbia—the suburbs—and at the 
people who live there. 


HAT CONFIRMED AGRICULTURIST 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote: 
“I think we shall be [virtuous] as 
long as agriculture is our principal 
object—when we get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, 
we shall become corrupt as in 
Europe, and go to eating one an- 
other.” It is true that despite Jef- 
ferson, agriculture has long ceased 
to be America’s “principal object,” 
but it is also true that in the past 
twelve years, many young white, 
middle-class Americans have come 
to share Jefferson’s opinion about 
cities. They are, indeed, fed up. They 
have carried bag, baggage, and 
babies off to the suburbs. 

In doing so, these migrant folk 
have escaped the corruption of cities 
(without eliminating it), but have 
encountered new problems peculiar 
to areas that do not have time to 
grow gradually. To inspect the 
changes that have taken place in 
suburbia, we will consider two 
counties in New York that, in ag- 
gregate, seem to have embraced the 
fortunes and misfortunes of most 
suburbs. Certainly, they characterize 
the migratory mayhem that has 
taken place in America since 1940. 


Nassau and Suffolk are the two 
easternmost counties on Long Island. 
Together, they constitute six-sev- 
enths of the island’s land surface. 
The remainder of the island con- 
sists of Kings County (Brooklyn), 
which is nearest New York, and 
Queens County. Neither Nassau nor 
Suffolk is included among the bur- 
roughs of New York City, yet be- 
tween them they have an estimated 
population of 1,750,000—larger than 
many entire western states. Eighteen 
years ago they had 600,000 people. 
The counties are still growing, still 
trying to assimilate the multitudes 
who usurped their genteel aristo- 
cratic existence and made them 
rigidly subdivided settlements for 
the middle class. 

Until the 20th century, the two 
counties were rural areas with a 
rural economy, although they did 
have a thriving summer resort busi- 
ness along the sandy beaches that 
face both Long Island Sound and 
the Atlantic Ocean. With the coming 
of the railroad from New York City 
in 1910 the first commuters—theater 
and_ professional people, stock- 
brokers, and executives—settled in 
little clusters around railroad sta- 
tions. By 1945, many incorporated 
villages with populations of 5000 to 
15,000 had appeared. The counties 
were, by then, firmly established 
citadels of the upper crust. 

But the end of World War II also 
brought the end of idyllic, country 
life on Nassau and Suffolk. A new 
wave of suburbanites hit the coun- 
ties with Herculean force and the 
walls of the citadels crumbled. The 


The Rise of Interurbia: PART II 


FROM THE CITY. s, ccome « cans 


initial impact, like that of a flood 
crest, was felt first in established 
communities. Then it quickly spread 
to intervening areas, engulfing, and 
in many cases, obliterating, the di- 
viding lines between communities. 

Nassau County, being closer to 
New York than Suffolk, was hardest 
hit by the deluge, and the immediate 
reaction of many older and wealthier 
residents of Nassau was to move 
away. So, following a pattern of 
migration that had taken many of 
them from Brooklyn in 1910 east- 
ward to Queens County between 
1910 and 1920, and finally to Nassau 
County from 1920 to 1949, they 
moved to newer, more expensive 
homes in Suffolk at the easternmost 
end of Long Island, near the ocean. 
It is paradoxical that these wealthy 
folk, like the Indians of a century 
ago, have now been pushed as far as 
they can go. 

The transition in Long Island 
counties is illustrated by its towns. 
Hicksville, for instance, was but a 
sleepy little whistlestop along the 
Long Island Railroad in 1940. In that 
year, its population was 1500. By the 
end of World War II, it claimed 2500. 
But today, more than 50,000 people 
live in and around Hicksville and 
few vacant lots remain for new 
homes in an area that a decade ago 
was definitely classified as rural, 
with potato fields as far as the eye 
could see. What happened to Rip 
Van Winkle in 20 years, was paral- 
leled by Hicksville in ten. 

Both counties must cope with 
political, governmental, and social 
difficulties brought about by ex- 


Them-that-has are giving up the cities—lock, stock, and bumper guards—to them-that-has-not. As a 


result, them-that-has-not have less, and them-that-has are becoming very, very crowded. 
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tremely rapid growth. Nassau’s 
population increased from 400,000 in 
1940 to 675,000 in 1950, and to 1,180,- 
00 in 1957. Suffolk jumped from 
200,000 in 1940 to 275,000 in 1950, and 
to 530,000 in 1957. Seventeen-year 
increases in Nassau were 190 per 
cent, in Suffolk, 168 per cent. An in- 
crement of such sweeping magnitude 
has imposed heavy strains on 
chools, highways, churches, and 
community facilities of all kinds. 
Both communities have been Re- 
publican strongholds for generations 
in all state and national elections. 
But in recent local elections, the 
Democrats, while losing, made spec- 
tacular gains. Republicans say the 
near upheaval was caused, in great 
by dissatisfaction with 
particularly 


meastre 
mounting local taxes 
those resulting from school expan- 
sion: Nassau’s total local tax levy 
for schools in 1945-6 was $11 million. 
By 1957 it was $87 million. Suffolk 
spent $10 million in 1951 and $33 
million in 1957. The problem has 
been further complicated by the fact 
that the increase in taxes has not 
been distributed among the various 
school districts evenly or in pro- 
portion to their growth. Nearly all 
new suburban areas in America face 
tax and school problems of com- 
parable type 

Another phenomenon of the sub- 
urban growth of Nassau and Suffolk 
counties has been the rise in local 
employment. Before the war, com- 
muters exceeded those locally em- 
ployed by better than three to two. 
This proportion has been reversed; 
today, 335,000 persons work in and 
around the community while 175,000 
persons are commuters. Of the com- 
muters, about 72,000 use the Long 
Island Railroad, the rest either buses 






















or private cars. King-sized traffic 
jams on the Northern and Southern 
Parkways and on the Queensboro 
Bridge and the Queens-Manhattan 
tunnel in the morning rush hours 
testify to the popularity of the pri- 
vate car as a means of commuting. 

Let us take a close-up view of 
a specific community in Nassau 
County, which highlights the per- 
plexing problems of housing, educa- 
tion, and taxes faced by a typical 
mushroom suburb. An _ unincorpo- 
rated area called Plainedge has un- 
dergone an extraordinary growth in 
Nassau County in the past seven 
years. This hamlet had a population 
of about 1600 in 1949-50. At that 
time, 80 pupils attended a two-room 
school. The tax rate was 85 cents 
for each $100 of assessed valuation, 
and land for building was plentiful. 

Today, the district has a popula- 
tion estimated at 23,000. Two hun- 
dred and ninety teachers serve 6500 
pupils in five elementary schools and 
one combination junior-senior high 
school. All schools are on double 
session and two elementary schools 
and a $5 million high school are 
being constructed. The school tax 
rate today is $6.16, the highest in 
the county. With half the population 
of Plainedge 18 years of age or 
under, it is likely to go higher. 

The community is exclusively resi- 
dential in character, with a few retail 
stores, but no industry. Almost half 
the residents commute to New York, 
and the rest work in Nassau or Suf- 
folk, many at aircraft plants and at 
the Brookhaven National Atomic 
Laboratories. This area has just 
about reached its saturation point, 
with only 500 building sites remain- 
ing. The average home is valued at 
about $15,000 and is located in a 
housing development. 

While most of the residents of 
Plainedge like their community a 
great deal, they find that, govern- 
mentally, it is a curious melange of 
overlapping authorities. They are 
confronted with a bewildering array 
of ad hoc zones, areas, and divisions 
governed by a confusion of boards, 
commissions, managers, and inspec- 
tors. A map of the governmental 
services of Plainedge would look 
like the outline of a jig-saw puzzle. 
Located in the central part of Nassau 
near the Suffolk County line, poor 
Plainedge is neither fish nor fowl. 


stock and high taxes 


have less. 






Of course, them-that-has-much can give up the swhurbs—lock, 
to them-that-has, who, as a result, 





It is governed by the town of Oyster 
Bay, serviced by fire districts in 
Massapequa and _ Bethpage, and 
policed by Nassau County. It is in 
postal districts of Bethpage, Massa- 
pequa, and Seaford—all neighbor- 
in% communities. The list could be 
extended much further, and only 
shows the great need for an over-all 
plan to do away with multiplied 
fractionization of governmental 
service that Plainedge and a thou- 
sand other suburban towns like it 
face today. 

One of the most famous com- 
munities of Nassau County is Levit- 
town, which in the fall of 1957 cele- 
brated its tenth birthday. Since 
Levittown is a fairly well-planned 
suburb, it is of more than passing 
interest to note how its social and 
economic life is shaping up after ten 
years of growth. 

Today Levittown spreads over 7.3 
square miles. It is the largest com- 
munity in Nassau County, with 21,- 
000 privately owned homes and a 
population estimated at 82,000. Apart 
from the physical change that has 
come with this tremendous growth, 
there have been other changes in 
the character and temper of Levit- 
town. 

In the first year, 1947, 2000 Cape 
Cod houses were erected. They were 
rentals and were restricted to vet- 
erans. Later they were sold to the 
tenants. In the following year, 4000 
more Cape Cods sprang up. Then the 
Levitts turned to ranch _ houses. 
These were built in 1949, 1950, and 
1951. 

When the last house had been sold, 
the Levitts moved on to Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania and began an- 
other Levittown there, which is now 
nearing completion. The next under- 
taking will be a Levittown near 
Camden, New Jersey. The Long 
Island houses had a price range of 
$6990 for the first Cape Cods to 
$9500 for the latest ranch. All were 
generally acknowledged to be “the 
most house for the money.” This was 
made possible not only by the 
Levitts’ mass construction tech- 
niques—at one time 21 houses were 
going up each day—but by the fact 
that the houses were of the same 
basic design. There was some varia- 
tion. The Cape Cods were offered in 
three models, and the ranches in 

(see RETREAT FROM CITY page 44) 










Veanwhile, them-that-has-not remain very much alone. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


E were getting fed up with 

those characters who “dropped 
by” Kiwanis meetings, wolfed a 
quick lunch, then tiptoed out just 
as the program was beginning. It 
got to where we had about a dozen 
of them each week. One day we 
stopped them cold. 

At 12:45 p.m., just about the 
time for the first one to duck out. 
a bellhop from the hotel where we 
meet came into the dining room 
and conspicuously delivered a mes- 
sage to the club president. He read 
it, dead pan. An emergency? Some- 
body sick? Hurt? A hush settled 
over our 200 members and guests. 
Finally the president explained: 

“T have a message here from a 
woman. The bellboy says she is 
acting impatient. Her message says 
she was a guest in the hotel here 
last night, and that a member of 
our club promised to pay her bill. 
She’s waiting at the desk now, and 
asks that the man come down in 
the next few minutes.” 

Not a soul left the room until we 
adjourned an hour later! 


* o 


Most of us allegedly “haven’t 
time enough” for regular fellowship 
with God, much less with our own 
families. Yet no man was ever suc- 
cessful, happy, or even contented 
without making the time for both. 


* * * 


“Some critics refer to Kiwanians 
. s . 
as ‘do-gooders, says good friend 
Fred Barnes. “It’s a real tribute. The 
only alternatives would be to do noth- 


ing or do evil.” 


My good friend Dr. Bill Grove, 
Ph.D., the distinguished psycholo- 
gist and authority on happy homes, 
is currently embarrassed at home 
because he didn’t know what “tab- 
bies” were when his 14-year-old 
Dottie said she needed some. I 
don’t see how Bill can hold up his 
head among us men _ hereafter. 
(Incidentally, what are they?) 


* . * 


Assuming you haven’t heard about 
the Kiwanianne who loves goldfish 
so much that she keeps them in her 
bathtub filled with water: When 
asked how she took a bath, she mod- 
estly explained, “I blindfold them.” 


* . * 


I’m still getting letters from Ki- 
wanians over the continent who 
oppose silly “fining” during club 
meetings. But I’m getting more 
from club officers who say they 
have cut the custom out and urge 
all other clubs to do so. 


Young girls seem to have extra 
talents. It is incredible how one of 
them can change in 15 minutes from 
disheveled perfection in tennis cos- 
tume to impeccable perfection § in 


evening gown. 


or * . 


As one resort-city resident visit- 
ing another, I aim to drop in on 
E. C. Dewey of the Miami club one 
of these days. Now if the weather- 
man will just throw a big hur- 
ricane or typhoon, or something 
else horrible that day, Ill have 
something to crow about. All 
Phoenix ever has is gentle, caress- 
ing, picturesque dust and heat. 


Seems that a doctor was rushing to 
a home to deliver a tenth baby and 
ran over a duck in the front drive. 
“That your duck?” he asked the 
father. “Yep, it’s our’n” the man 
nodded, “but it ain’t no duck. It’s a 
stork with its laigs worn down.” 


* * * 


“Prosperity,” alleges Harrison 
Breyer, “is that short period be- 
tween the final installment and the 
next purchase.” 


* * * 


As I study my mother, sisters, 
wife, daughters, and nieces, I 
realize that it’s a common female 
fallacy to think that any garment 
recently purchased is _ infinitely 
more becoming than one purchased 
a few months ago. 


* . * 


Our club had a Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Day, honoring the underpaid, 
under-appreciated men and women 
whom we trust to educate our kids. 
Something mighty wonderful seemed 
to germinate there. In barely a week, 
Kiwanis prestige went up all over 
town. 


* * * 


One of the prominent citizens in 
our town was ruined by untold 
wealth. The tax collector ruined 


him. 


* * * 


“With spring planting time on 
us,” alleges Merle Tucker over in 
Gallup, “most Kiwanians learn that 
all they can grow in a garden is 
tired.” 


* * * 


Every-family phenomenon: My 
antics in the home have always 
been much more hilarious to my 
children than to my wife. 


* * * 


“There’s one major difference 
between the modern girl and her 
mother,” says Joe Mueller, sage 
of the Missouri-Arkansas District. 
“The former goes ahead and does 
what the latter always wanted to.” 


* . * 


No doubt about it, we spend much 
too much time arguing about the re- 
ligion we don’t have. 


* * * 


Regret is to human beings what 
mud is to hogs—it’s good only for 
wallowing in. 
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The poet’s Chicago  Besicm 


Hedrich - Blessing 


small shot town 

jet-propelled old-fashioned town... 
Most native of American cities, where th 
chrome-colored convertible 
cuts through traffic ahead of the 
Polish peddler’s pushcart. 

And the long, low-lighted 
parlor-cars stroke past in a single, even 
yellow flow. Where the all-night 


beacon guiding the stratoliners home 


*scene, 43rd annual convention, Kiwanis International, June 29-July 2, 1958 
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ieee the old fort stood 
When the river bent southward. 
Now because the world pours 




















itself into Chicago 
The Lake runs into the river 
Past docks and switch-yards, 


And under bridges of iron. 


Edgar Lee Masters 


THE GREAT VALLEY 
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wn lights momently, in its vast sweep 

the old-world villages crowding hard 
vn .. one upon the other .... by old-world hands 
e th with new-world tools built into a place 
whose heartbeat carries 
farther than its shout, whose whispering 
in the night sounds less hollow 
than its roistering noontime laugh.... 


Nelson Al gren 


CHICAGO: CITY ON THE MAKE 
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Mites Avenue .. . Here in this 
Circe of streets, the sun warms us, 
the sky and the spaces of shining air 
lure us and we step furtively 

out of ourselves. .. . The high buildings 
waver like gray and golden ferns 

in the sun. The sky stretches itself 
in a holiday awning over our heads. 

A breeze coming from the lake 

brings an odorous spice into our noses. 
Adventure and romance! 


Ben Hecht 


1001 AFTERNOONS IN CHICAGO 
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Fred Korth 


V V hen the damp air blows over the prairie the tall new grass 
nods in the breeze, but in Chicago people sniff the air and begin 
walking in the parks again. . . . So spring comes to Chicago. 

The lake boats sail away like ocean liners, cruise a few hundred 

miles along Lake Michigan and bring back a load. Smoke 

trails them, hangs in the air, follows them over the water, 

and on clear days the horizon seems as boundless as the open sea. 
Albert Halper 


CHICAGO SIDESHOWS 
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simply want to tell her that I love her. She is one of the few 





Be 


big towns that can be loved as an integer; a subtle unity 






holds her together, makes her apprehensible. It is partly her 






essentially provincial spirit; the deep inferiority complex which 






is so valuable to the artist, goading him to excess, both 






achievement and despair; and it is partly some underlying vein of 






rank vitality . . . she appeals to something untamed, young 






and central in the romantic heart .... 





Christopher Morley 


OLD LOOPY 
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George Kuffrin 


lL; is wisdom to think the people are the city. 
It is wisdom to think the city would fall to pieces 
and die and be dust in the wind 


If the people of the city all move away and leave no people at all to 
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i AM Erich Sokol. I am 24 years old 
and I was born in Vienna, in Aus- 
tria. I have lived there almost all 
my life. I was in the Hitler Youth 
Movement during the war. My school 
was bombed and partly wrecked. 
I’ve seen the occupation and the hard 
times that followed in Vienna. But 
it seems that all these things hap- 
pened to me only yesterday—erst 
gestern, as we Say it. 

After the war, Austria was desti- 
tute. The soil in the fields was in 
waste. Agriculture and industry were 





destroyed. One of my first recol- 
lections is that I was always hun- 
gry, and, you know, when you're 
hungry all your thoughts are con- 
cerned with the same thing: food, 
food, food! There was iittle food at 
home, but in school we got meals 
supplied by charity organizations 
from Sweden and America and 
Switzerland. In fact, the food did 
much to keep us in school. 

I remember that we pupils fought 
for second servings. It was also a 
big thing for us to scrape the sides of 





the large food containers, and we 
fought for the chance 

Everybody dealt in the black mar- 
ket to stay alive. People in the cities 








went to the country to sell pianos 
or bedsheets or anything they had 
for food. I, myself, dealt in the black 
market with American chewing gum, 
which I got from a friend. By sell- 
ing it to others I made a profit, then 
spent the money on chewing gum for 
myself. As children, we had a taste 
for sweet things, but we had for- 
gotten what candy and chocolate 
vere like, so chewing gum was our 
main substitute. 

The book, Mein Kampf, was a good 
seller. American G.L’s liked to send 
them home as_ souvenirs Mein 
Kampf's were very plentiful because 
the Nazis used to distribute them as 
gifts at the least excuse, as when a 
woman had he third child, for in- 
tance. I sold two copies, myself. 

Many people in Vienna were look- 
ing forward to the Russian occupa- 
tion because we thought this would 
mean freedom from Hitler Fascism, 
and would bring better times for us. 
It was a big disappointment when, 
instead of freeing our country, the 
Red Army plundered our homes and 
raped our women. Some Austrian 
villages were sacked completely. In 
houses, they took everything that 
was worth enough to carry—even 
door handles They were especially 
anxious to get wrist watches, and 
would take them from people in the 
street 

Immediately after the war, Vienna 
had no electricity, no gas, no trans- 
portation. Even undertakers were 
carce, so people had to bury their 
own dead. My mother and father 
dug a grave for my uncle and buried 
him. The sight of people bringing 
their dead in coffins to the cemetery 
was a familiar one to me. 

Three months after the Russians 
had come to Vienna, the Americans, 
English, and French entered the city. 
Vienna was .divided into four oc- 








cupation zones and the center of the 
city was controlled by an interna- 
tional police force Slowly, the eco- 
nomic situation changed for the bet- 
ter with the help of the Marshall Plan 
and UNRRA. Our industry began to 
recover and steadily life became a 
little more endurable. People be- 
came interested in culture again. 

I became interested in travel. With 
the first foreign newspapers and 
magazines to enter the country, the 
languages I was learning in school 


began to mean something. I wanted ‘= . 1} 1 ; 
a. % Even undert rs 


to see the people who spoke those 
(see ERST GESTERN page 48) s , were scarce + 
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Even a pot, one would think, has a right 


te wear out and seek its eternal reward. 


Not 


so, however, with TT he 
ubiquitous kettle 


KNOW IT's ugly and thin,” Amy 
| had said, “but it’s just right for 
heating the baby’s bottle.” 

I had mumbled an_ incoherent 
apology, which was induced by my 
wife’s way of generating a hurt, of- 
fended tone in her voice when it was 
needed So, though I had 
merely tried to dispose of an old 
copper kettle, I felt as if I had been 
just apprehended in an attempt to 


even 


assassinate the President. 

That kettle had been in our family 
since 1932, when Amy got it with an 
order of groceries in the chain store. 


Amy had caught me as I was tip- 


toeing with it to the trash can. And 
it wasn't the first time 
I had been trying to get rid of it 


for years. I remember the time be- 
when I returned home 
triumphantly dis- 
covered the ugly thing lying on its 
side in defeat. One of the legs had 


come off, causing it to tip and spill 


fore the wat 


from work and 


its contents all over the stove. 

It was finished this time for cer- 
tain, I assured myself. Nothing could 
restore it to even part-time duty. 
Happily, I carried it far back into 
the yard and hid it behind a lilac 
bush. 

That miserable kettle would be a 
disgrace to the trash can, I thought. 
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By F. THEODORE WENDT 


Besides not until Thursday, the day 
when the garbage collector made his 
weekly stop, would it be safe to add 
it to the other trash. Yes sir, this 
was the end of the kettle. 

But I hadn’t counted on Lilly, our 
cleaning lady, who had been with us 
as long as the kettle. The next day 
she greeted us with a rehabilitated 
kettle. “Good as new,” she said, as I 
winced. 

The kettle didn’t get much wear 
for the following few years. Its home 
was the basement, where it was used 
to soften pots of glue and as a con- 
tainer for nails. Then the war came, 
and along with it came a new gener- 
ation under our roof. Up went the 
kettle to the kitchen, where it again 
served as a heater of baby bottles. 

It became dangerously thin. We 
talked about permanent retirement, 
but the only time it was out of sight 
was when guests came for a meal. 
Then one day the solder dropped out 
of the joint that fastens the handle 
to the kettle, causing it to leak. 

Still we didn’t throw it out. Amy 
wouldn’t hear of it, although I 
usually managed an _ unsuccessful 


attempt at disposal at least twice a 








year. You couldn’t put too much 
water in it because it leaked, nor 
too little or it listed. Finally, one 
day, in utter weariness, it capsized 
once more, spilling milk over the 
burners and down the sides of the 
stove. 

This time, without so much as a 
“by your leave,” I took the kettle to 
the street, where, since we have no 
alley, our trash cans stand. All pride 
had left me. No longer did I care 
what the neighbors might think about 
our special brand of kitchenware. 

Sometimes some pretty good stuff 
gets put out in the street on Wednes- 
day nights. Old furniture or clothes 
don’t move fast, but when members 
of the association of trash-stirrers 
see metal they go for it like a hungry 
dog after a ham bone. 

It was seven o'clock the next 
morning when Amy cried, “Come! 
Come quickly!” She pointed to the 
street. When I looked out, I too 
gasped in surprise. There, in his me- 
ticulously pressed trousers, was our 
most prosperous neighbor, holding 
the kettle casually. 

“What on earth would he want 
with it?” we asked each other in 
bewilderment. 

Now that the kettle had once more 
become desirable, I thought of nu- 
merous ways I could have used it. By 
fluting its sides with metal cutting 
shears, it, painted, could have been 
turned into an artistic outdoor 
flower pot. It might even have made 
an attractive mantel-piece. But now 
it was gone. Ours no longer. Yet 
the thought persisted. “What could 
our neighbor want with that old 
kettle?” 

It was less than a week later when 
Chuck, the son of the kettle’s new 
owners, looked proudly at me 
through the small pane of glass in 
our front door. 

He pointed to his head. I needed 
no clue to guess who this kettle- 
headed man was. A man from Mars. 


A gleaming space helmet had 
evolved from our old kettle, sans 
handle. THE END 
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The story behind the classification e Number 70 


covered foothills of the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains in northern 
New Mexico is the tiny but pictur- 
esque city of Taos. Its Indian pueblos 
are older than history, and as early 
as the 17th century, Spaniards came 
from Mexico to settle in its verdant 
valleys. For the past hundred years, 
Taos has flown the Stars and Stripes 
from its plaza flagpole, but the 
American “occupation” seems far 
from a reality. Indians walk its 


ee NESTLED in the aspen- 


crooked, narrow streets with blan- 
kets hung over their shoulders, and 
Spanish is the dominant, if unofficial, 
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language of its mixed population. 

Travelers visit Taos, New Mexico 
for a multitude of reasons. Sports 
enthusiasts come to dip hook and 
bait into the many trout-filled moun- 
tain streams or arrive with skis for 
the winter season. Some visitors 
seek out the Indian pueblos, the 
largest of their kind in America. Still 
others are attracted by the thriving 
art colony existing in and around the 
town. They are likely to be served 
by painter and art dealer Arthur J. 
Merrill. 

Merrill’s Art Gallery is located 


near Taos’ busiest intersection. Dur- 


Art Merrill's trade. 









A paintbrush is now the tool of 


He used to 


work with test tube and briefcase. 


ing the summer months, when the 
tourist trade is heaviest, a steady 
flow of visitors find their way to the 
Merrill shop and push open the glass 
door decorated with a wooden palette 
that is both his trademark and 
avocation. Once inside, they are 
greeted by Art Merrill himself, a 
cheerful, young man of 73, who, with 
a trim, silver-gray mustache, a tweed 
coat, and a polka dot tie, looks more 
like a chairman of the board than an 
artist. 

Come to the same gallery two 
months later, when the tourists have 
returned to their steel-framed build- 
ings and picture glass windows and 
you will find a different Merrill. The 
chairman of the board is gone. In 
his place stands Merrill the artist, a 
beret tilted precariously over one 
eyebrow and his smock smudged in 
places with pigments from the palette 
balanced on his left forearm. If 
you’re lucky, maybe he will turn 
from the canvas he has been cover- 
ing with well-organized splotches of 
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Around the corner from Merrill's gallery is his wife’s gift shop. She sells 
Indian and Mexican arts and crafts along with some of her husband's paintings. 














Merrill 
takes push broom in hand and sweeps the sidewalks in front of his gallery. 


not only is a painter and art salesman, but when the need arises he 
























yellow. ochre, raw umber, and cobalt 
blue to explain his views on art. 

“A good painting,” he says, using 
his long yellow-handled brush to 
drive the point home, “is one the 
owner likes more and more the 
longer he lives with it.” 

Feeling that he has found a defi- 
nitive reason for art, he goes on, 
“The owner shouldn’t care if the 
artist had an ulcer or a toothache 
when he conceived it, or used a shoe- 
brush or a hairbrush to paint it.” 

Merrill doesn’t claim to have 
ulcers, but his paintings of South- 
western scenes have become increas- 
ingly popular with patrons of his 
gallery. There, he exhibits and 
markets his own work as well as the 
works of a select few New Mexico 
artists, and Merrill is as good a sales- 
man as he is a painter. The Wall 
Street Journal recently listed him in 
the top earning bracket among Taos 
artists. 

Born in St. Louis on April 11, 1885, ' 
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Art Merrill was not always a painter, 
but he always wanted to be one. 
While other kids his age were busily 
engaged chopping up piano legs and 
falling down stairs, Merrill was 
drawing pictures. At the turn of the 
century, his maternal grandmother 
visited the Merrill family in Mon- 
treal, where they had moved shortly 
after young Art’s birth. She was 
impressed by her young grandson’s 
sketches, and offered to send him to 
Paris for study at the Sorbonne. 


After much discussion, Merrill’s 
parents finally vetoed this sug- 
gestion. His mother, a great devotee 


of the opera, could only visualize 
her Arthur as the “Marcel” in La 
Boheme, penniless and starving in 
some Parisian garrett. Art finally 
went to work at a drug store. 


For severat years he attended the 
Montreal College of Pharmacy at 


night and worked as a student ap- 
prentice during the day. 


It wasn’t 
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an easy life, and he concluded that 
the work of a pharmacist was too 
strenuous and didn’t appeal to him. 
He decided to enter McGill Uni- 
versity and study chemistry and 
geology. 

During the summer of 1908, Mer- 
rill finally had his opportunity to 
travel to Europe. He and his brother 
spent six months sightseeing in Spain 
and Italy, sitting in the sidewalk 
of France, and yodeling at 
mountain goats in the Swiss Alps. 
They also found time to visit most of 
the famous art galleries on the con- 
tinent: The Louvre in Paris, The 
National Gallery in London, and the 
Vatican Museum in Rome. There 
was a strange gleam in Art Merrill’s 
eye as he spent his time, guide book 
in hand, walking the many corridors 
and staring at the masterpieces of 
Rembrandt, El Greco, and Michel- 
angelo. He had decided he would 
become a painter. 


Once back in Canada, Art Merrill’s 


cafes 


Looking more like a 


country who doesn't own a pair of Levi's.’ 






One of the most willing members of the 
Taos club, he is active in all projects, 
even to the extent of dressing as a gun 
slinger for a Frontier's Day celebration. 





chairman of the 


board than a true Bohemian, Art Merrill 
proudly claims to be “the one artist in the 





visions of an art career faded, and 
he returned to his science studies, 
reserving his artistic efforts for the 
weekends when he could spare time 
from the books and test tubes. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from McGill, 
he went to work for the Canadian 
Geological Survey, an assignment 
that took him from northern Quebec 
and Ontario to Alberta and Mani- 
toba. Finally in 1912, the discovery 
of gold in Manitoba prompted him to 
quit the government service and 
open a private office in Winnipeg as 
a consulting engineer. 

Besides painting and engineering, 
Merrill had another talent—music. 
He was an accomplished banjo- 
twanger, and shortly after his arrival 
in Winnipeg he organized a 12-piece 
orchestra which played at the Fort 
Garry, one of the city’s leading ho- 
tels. Coincidentally enough, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Winnipeg was meeting 
at the Fort Garry and soon Merrill’s 
band was playing at Kiwanis func- 























tions. Though he was interested in 
joining the club, there were unfor- 
tunately no categories open in his 


classification 


Business was floundering and 
stock papers were being used to 
kindle firewood when Merrill 


Marie Scott in 1929 after a 
courtship. There little 

left to invest in speculative 
engineering, so Merrill tucked his 
banjo and paint brushes under one 
arm, took his new wife by the hand, 
and headed south for Chicago. 

When Merrill and his bride arrived 
in the Windy City, ex-brokers were 
street 


married 
long Was 


money 


standing in lines on 
corners. Figuring that if there was 
soup left to give to the people, some- 
bod, manufacturing it, so 
he found a job with a food processing 
Soon he was promoted to 


soup 


must be 


company 
sales manage! 

Merrill 
chemistry to develop one of the first 
concentrated market. 
His fame in the food business spread. 
As a he was offered a 
lucrative position with another food 
company in Mamaroneck, New York, 
After 12 months in the Mamaroneck, 
the Merrills looked around for a new 
finally deciding on 


used his knowledge of 
soups on the 


result more 


place to. stay, 


a 


ss 





Greenwich Village. The “Village,” 
as it is affectionately called by Man- 
hattanites, was then the kind of 
Bohemia that his parents were wary 
of in Montreal, when they refused to 
let his grandmother send him to 
Paris. Merrill was now, however, in 
no danger of poverty or starvation. 

Seeing the many painters who set 
up their easels in the parks and ex- 
hibited their works in sidewalk art 
inspired Merrill to take a 
renewed interest in his first love: 
painting. He began to spend more 
and more time with his hobby, and 
finally quit his job to devote himself 
full to designing and selling 
posters, calendars, greeting cards, 
and paintings. 

Shortly after the end of World 
War II, the Merrills planned a month 
or two of painting and sketching in 
Santa Fe. They were to be dis- 
appointed, though, for Los Alamos, 
the nearby atomic installation, was 
rapidly expanding, and _ project 
workers were causing the worst 
housing shortage in Santa Fe’s his- 
tory. Merrill went from motel to 
motel, but none would let him stay 
longer than four days. 

“Why don’t you go up to Taos,” 
one of Merrill’s old friends then liv- 


shows 


time 


Merrill enjoys working with youngsters and gives free art lessons to several 


of the schools in the Taos area. 


About his pupils he proudly boasts: 


“I very 


rarely fail to uncover both ability and an appreciation for art in these kids.” 
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ing in Santa Fe finally said to him. 
“The scenery is just as nice up there, 
and there’s no problem with the 
housing.” So, somewhat disappointed 
at not being able to stay in Santa Fe, 
the Merrills drove north to Taos. 
After one or two days they decided 
to extend their visit to a month. 

“That was 12 years ago,” says 
Merrill with a chuckle, “and the 
month isn’t up yet.” 

In Taos, Merrill was at last able 
to realize the desire that had sent 
him in Europe scurrying from mu- 
seum to museum. Not the first artist 
to settle in Taos, Merrill found that 
he was also not the last. A steady 
flow of artists trickles down from the 
north attracted by the pleasant 
climate and the charming and sedate 
scenery. Taos is an adobe “left bank” 
and Merrill found it entirely to his 
liking. Here he was able to paint. 

Merrill opened an art gallery 
where he was able to both display 
and sell his own works. The many 
tourists passing through Taos in 
droves during the summer months 
furnished a steady supply of clients. 
During the winter months, business 
slacks off, but this is all right with 
Merrill. He is able to close up shop 
and travel around the country with 
his wife, sketching and painting as 
he goes. 

Once a band leader at Kiwanis 
functions, Merrill now is a Kiwanian 
himself, and he makes his talents 
readily available for his club’s proj- 
ects, whether it is riding in a parade 
dressed as an Old West gun-slinger 
at a Frontier’s Day celebration or 
giving free art lessons at the day 
school at Taos’ ancient Indian pueblo 
and at the local parochial school. 

He has served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Taos club and has done 
committee work as well. He was 
chairman of the Boys and Girls Work 
Committee for 1955, and of the Busi- 
ness and Public Relations Committee 
for 1956. In 1957, he was also com- 
mittee chairman of the Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spir- 
itual Aims. At the suggestion of an 
out-of-town Kiwanian who dropped 
into his gallery one day, Merrill 
helped organize a Kiwanis Pancake 
Day, which is now an annual event. 

Arthur J. Merrill wandered half 
way around the world, and lived in 
towns all over Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico. He worked ata 
half-dozen occupations before he 
came to Taos. There he discovered 
the climate and scenery he wanted, 
and the opportunity to follow the 
career that had followed him for a 
lifetime. THE END 
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International Relations 
HEY BUDDY, CAN YOU SPARE A DOLLAR? 


IT HAS LONG BEEN CLAIMED that Kiwanians are not only 
trustworthy but trusting, but it wasn’t until the recent 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District convention that this was 
proven to be more than a supposition. The provers were 
District Public Relations Chairman Dr. G. W. Downey 
and Lieutenant Governor Vince Ralph. They went 
around the convention floor buttonholing conventioners 
in corners. “I need a dollar for something important,” 
was their plea. “I wonder if you can loan me one?” 
As we said, Kiwanians are trusting, so most of them 
obliged the solicitors. 

That noon at lunch, the conventioners discovered 
where their dollars went. Displayed in front of the 
head banquet table was a giant cardboard box, described 
as the largest CARE package in the world. It symbol- 
ized the ton of food Kiwanians were sending abroad 
during the CARE campaign. The dollar “borrowed” 


from each member was used to pay for the package. 


Aid to Students 
TWO PLUS TWO MAKES MORE THAN FOUR 


TO PUPILS THROUGHOUT THE LAND, the most disliked of 
the three R’s is the seemingly ever-present ‘rithmetic. 
It haunts them from kindergarten, with its numbered 
building blocks, to graduation day, when they have 
decided that there was nothing quite so boring as 
“pie-are-squared.” 

Many educators have long since abandoned as hope- 
less any ideas they had for making mathematics a 
challenging subject. “You can dress up reading and 
writing,” they say, “but there’s not much you can do 
for arithmetic.” 

In East Palestine, Ohio, however, Kiwanians dis- 
covered you could do something for ’rithmetic. In that 
little town near the Pennsylvania border, two plus two 
not only equals four, but also adds up to cash prizes, 
special honors, and a Kiwanis banquet. A community- 
wide mathematics contest takes place in East Palestine 
every year for students of high school age. They receive 
awards on the basis of the competent and imaginative 
use of math in their contest entries, not only in physics, 
chemistry, ship and metal problems, but also in office 
subjects and home economics. 

East Palestine manufacturers and merchants contri- 
bute hundreds of dollars to the campaign, and then, in 
show windows around town, display the winners’ work. 
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“Just as we are able te translate our high principles 


and fine ideals into action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Each year the Kiwanis club introduces the young mathe- 
maticians at a civic banquet and presents the winners 
with their awards. 

Organizer and leader of this unusual community and 
educational activity is Leonard G. Yoder, 60-year-old 
president of the Yoder Instrument Company and a 
veteran Kiwanian. Formerly a chairman of the Voca- 
tional Guidance committee of Ohio’s 15th district, he now 
heads the math contest for his club. 

“We are helping to take mathematics out of the back 
corners of the school rooms,” says Leonard, who does 
not hesitate to admonish school authorities and parents 
on the subject. 

“Math doesn’t have to be dry and dull. Give boys 
and girls a chance to compete with figures, put a little 


> = 
cnt 





East Palestine students have discovered a new interest in math. 


drama in it, and they’ll work as though they were out 
for the first team or the lead in the school play. We 
Americans have contests in everything from billiards 
to baseball. Why not mathematics?” 

The East Palestine students are encouraged in these 
contests to apply math to everyday problems and ex- 
periences. One recent prize winner was a girl who 
worked out a chart of figures comparing today’s food 
costs for a family of four with those of her mother’s 
time. The girl, a student assistant in home economics, 
had to be coaxed to enter. She was certain that math 
had no place on the table with head lettuce and 
beefsteak. 

Leonard claims the educators and Kiwanian sponsors 
are not trying to inspire students to make Rube Gold- 
berg creations, and Sc!:ool Principal Harry S. Laber 
agrees with him: “All we want is to make boys and 
girls realize math is important 24 hours aday. Students 
tell me they were afraid of math before, but now they 
enjoy it in class. When you hear talk like this, you 
know the contest is getting results.” 
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Child and Youth Work 


LICKING COUNTY VS. THE TERMITES 
MONEY HAD TRICKLED steadily into the coffers of the 
Licking County Health Camp ever since its founding 
in 1923 as a summer haven for underprivileged children. 
As is usually the case, the money was not nearly enough. 
It paid for food, medical aid, and normal maintenance 
requirements of the camp near Newark, Ohio, but 
nothing was left in the treasury for expansion and 
modernization of facilities. By the summer of 1949, it 
became apparent that if money for improvements to 
the agine bui'dings wasn’t obtained, the entire camp 
might be picked up en masse by termites and deposited 
in nearby Buckeye Lake 

That same year, the Kiwanis Club of Newark pub- 
lished a newspaper. The Kiwanians had for some time 
been interested in the camp, and even owned the land 
on. which the camp was erected. The Kiwanians distrib- 
uted their paper free to more than 14,000 homes and 
business firms in the community, collecting revenue 
from paid advertisements. The profits from this venture 
were banked in anticipation of the day when they would 
knock down the old buildings and replace them with 


new ones 
That day came last year, and bulldozers chogged 
down the highway to camp to push over the old camp 





Facilities at the new Camp Tyler, Texas bunkhouse include 
a room with a fireplace (ideal for the counselors telling 
wild and woolly stories of the old west), a lounge for 
games, and sleeping quarters for snoozing and loafing. 
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buildings. They didn’t have to push too hard. When the 
rubble was cleared from the land, the contractors moved 
in to begin construction of four new dormitories and 
an assembly hall. By the start of the summer, the 
buildings were completed and the campers moved in. 


BUNKHOUSES FOR TYLER 

SPEAK OF BUNKHOUSES and the picture brought to mind 
is that of a broken down shack behind the ranch house 
where unshaven range hands lounge around during their 
off hours sipping scalding-black coffee from tin cups and 
swapping tall tales of their adventurous youths. 

In Tyler, Texas, the word bunkhouse has a different 
connotation. Tyler is a town of 40,000 healthy Texans 
and is situated in the northeast corner of the Lone Star 
State. Ten miles from town is Camp Tyler, and each 
year, winter and summer, it becomes the temporary 
home of hundreds of handicapped children from the 
area. The camp, located in a grove of trees and over- 
looking the aqueous blue waters of Lake Tyler, seems 
to be a child’s paradise. It is, but it had problems. 

The main problem was housing. Tyler’s population had 
steadily increased during the past few years, and this 
increase was reflected in the overcrowding of Camp 
Tyler’s facilities. More bunkhouses were needed to ac- 
commodate all of the children wanting to go to camp, 
so Camp Director George Donaldson took briefcase in 
hand and approached the members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Tyler. 

“We need two new bunkhouses for our camp,” he 
asked. “Can you help?” 

The Tyler Kiwanians decided they could. Long active 
in youth work, they decided to contribute the entire pro- 
ceeds from their annual Turkey Shoot and Radio & TV 
Auction. They also underwrote all costs of building and 
talked businessmen and contractors into donating both 
money and materials. The total investment was more 
than $50,000, but the results seemed well worth the 
money. 

Each of the two bunkhouses is designed with special 
facilities for the handicapped children, is 102 feet long, 
and made of redwood construction. Cross ventilation pro- 
vides fresh air in the warm weather, and thermostati- 
cally controlled heating units provide warmth in the 
winter. There are also living rooms with fireplaces. 

“We tried to equip these bunkhouses to meet every 
conceivable camping need,” explains Director Donald- 
son, pointing proudly at the modern ranch style build- 
ings with their low overhanging roofs and large windows. 
“Some of the top building experts in the country had a 
hand in the project, and one of the top service groups: 
the Kiwanis Club of Tyler.” 
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found there is more to 


Senior Citizens 


HE WAS JUST PASSING BY 

Ir was on one of those clear, bright days in San Fran- 
cisco, with just a wisp of fog beginning to pour in 
under the Golden Gate Bridge, that a white-haired 
man in a seaman’s jacket made his way down the 
cobbled streets to the Maritime Museum. 

The Museum had recently lured the stroller quite 
often in his daily walks, for the ship models and pic- 
tures of old, historic schooners reminded him of happier 
days. He had retired two years previously. But the 
call of the sea, where he had served for 30 years as 
captain of a small tug boat, still made itself heard— 
especially on days when boredom overtook him. 

On this particular day, he spent no time amid the 
ship models, but immediately directed his steps toward 
the big, circular room at one end of the building where 
he had spied a sign reading, “San Francisco Senior 
Center—For Men and Women over 60.” On previous 
visits to the building, he had noticed many older men 
and women with sprightly steps and friendly smiles 
making their way to this same big room. 

It was at this moment that an amiable woman, wear- 
ing a vadge that said “Hostess,” approached and greeted 
him, asking if he was interested in the Center. Not 
knowing whether he was or not, he self-consciously 
shuffled his feet and simply said: “I was just passing 
by and thought I would look in.” 

During the past ten years, quite a few senior men 
and women have passed by and decided to look in. 
Once having looked, they normally have stayed to join. 
Housed in one section of the Maritime Museum, there 
are always plenty of activities taking place at the 
Senior Center. Classes are held in everything from 
canasta to folk dancing. Members utilize the tools and 
equipment provided to make bed trays for local hos- 
pitals and institutions. Trips and excursions are 
planned, giving the older people a joyful deliverance 
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Senior citizens in and around the Bay Areas have 
growing old than just sit- 
ting and rocking. The San Francisco Senior Center 
provides a place for men and women over 60 to enjoy 
themselves in ways both entertaining and constructive. 





from the narrow confines of their city quarters to the 
spacious beauty of the countryside. 

One of the groups most interested in promoting the 
works of the Senicr Center has been the Kiwanis Club 
of San Francisco, which recently helped to convert an 
old storage room into a men’s lounge. The lounge soon 
proved to be one of the most popular spots in the club. 

“Tll meet you in the Kiwanis lounge tomorrow at 
10:00,” one of the members was heard to say to the 
white-haired man in the seaman’s jacket as they left 
the Center that evening. “Yes, I'll be there,” he had 
replied. It felt good to have a place to stop, and no 
lounger to be just passing by. 





{ericulture 
CALF BEGETS CALF 


CHAIN CALF PROGRAMS are becoming more and more pop- 
ular with Kiwanians in agricultural communities. The 
Kiwanis Clubs of Waynesville, North Carolina; Poko- 
moke City, Maryland; and Cranston, Rhode Island have 
recently presented calves to youngsters. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the club to turn one or more animals over 
to deserving young agriculturalists in the community for 
raising. When the calf grows up, its first offspring is 
returned to the club and then presented to another boy, 
starting the chain over again. 











THIRST QUENCHERS 

THE SUN PLAYS TRICKS with the eyes of prospectors in 
the desert who are apt to visualize cool, blue lakes 
immediately over the horizon that turn out to be just 
more sand. But if the visions of the thirsty people at the 
Umatila County Fair last September were mirages, then 
the mirage had the sign “Kiwanis” over it. Kiwanians 
of the Hermiston, Oregon club manned the refreshment 
stand at the fair, and although the nearest desert was 
many miles away, thirsty fairgoers found the Kiwanis 
stand to be a real oasis of pleasure. No camels showed up 
for refueling, but many fairgoers did, and while the 
markup on the soft drinks was small and the profits 
even smaller, quite a few people were able to look back 
at Kiwanis and say: “Thanks for the drink.” 


SOCIAL CLIMBERS, PLEASE NOTE 

Most PEOPLE wanting to get up in the world read Dale 
Carnegie’s book on winning and influencing friends and 
people, but in southeast Pennsylvania, folks know that 
the easiest way to get up in the world is to ride the ferris 
wheel at the Elizabethtown Farm Fair. While hardly of 
added interest to social climbers, the wheel is one of 
the popular features of the fair sponsored each year by 
the Kiwanis Club of Elizabethtown. 

The fair, in the classic pattern, begins with a large 
parade on a Thursday evening, and the merriment 
doesn't let up until after Saturday night. Then, the 
people return home, the exhibitors strip their booths, 


might well 
Since 1942, 
of 29 calves to young- 


you any wool?” 
Utah these days. 


“Bah, bah, black sheep, have 
be the theme song in Ogden, 
the Ogden club has given a total 
their farming community. The project proved to 
be such a success, that club members decided to expand 
it by adding a sheep to the growing herd of calves. The 
sheep was obtained, presented to a boy, and then, named 
“The Reed Culp Sheep” in honor of Immediate Past 
International President Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake City. 


asters in 
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and the roustabouts begin the dismantling of the merry- 
go-round. Before this happens, though, the air is filled 
with the atmosphere of a carnival. Included in the 
activities are pet parades for kiddies, tractor-driving 
contests for the mechanically adept, and a hog auction 
for people who enjoy just sitting around and watching 
hog auctions. 

It is not uncommon to have more than 20,000 people 
jamming the fair grounds during the day. The Ki- 
wanians channel at least a portion of this number into 
the parking lots around the fair grounds, which they run. 
At 25 cents, it is one of the best buys in the house, and 
the money eventually finds its way back to the com- 
munity via the Kiwanis Underprivileged Child Fund. 


Hospitals and Institutions 

A STORY ABOUT TERESA 

THE JINGLING OF THE TELEPHONE interrupted the silence 
in the office of Dr. Harry D. Lapp this fall. Doctor Lapp 
answered. On the other end of the line was Teresa 
Elliot. “I would like to come out to your home and 
see you and your wife,” she said. 

“Fine,” answered the doctor. “I'll drive out in my car 
and pick you up.” 

“Oh no,” she said, “I'll drive my car out and see you. 
Do you live at the same place?” 

Eight years before, that same Teresa Elliot, aged 10, 
was brought, a mass of charred flesh, into Children’s 
Hospital in San Francisco. Her face, neck, and chest 
were burned beyond recognition. The doctors sympa- 
thetically shook their heads, clucked their tongues, and 
predicted she would not last long. 

But nobody bothered to tell Teresa this, and slowly, 
painfully, she began to rally, although she had been 
burned so badly that for an entire year she could not 
even have a sheet over her naked body, 

Doctor Lapp told his fellow Kiwanians of the Golden 
Gate club about Teresa, and they responded by taking 
an interest in her. When the doctors thought Teresa 
could use a bicycle for exercising, Kiwanis money 
bought one for her. It also bought her a little black baby 
doll with a red dress, which at that time meant more 
than money. 


When, on her 18th birthday, Teresa visited the doctor, 
she had fully recovered from her burns. She was teach- 
ing dancing to help pay her way back to school, and 
was a normal young lady in all respects. And she still 
had possession of the doll with the red dress that Ki- 
wanis had given her. 

The Golden Gate Kiwanians gave more than dolls 
and kindness to the kids in the Children’s Hospital. In 
1949, the club established a $500 working fund at the 
hospital. Since then, they have given almost $5000 in 
cash, plus donations of equipment. 


Honors and Awards 
I'VE SOLD YOUR HOUSE 
IN THIS AGE of rising rents, the appearance of the land- 
lord is liable to make even the strongest man flinch, so 
when James Bricker appeared at the door of one of his 
tenants in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, his hostess barely 
managed a smile. 

“I’ve just sold your house,” Bricker said quietly to 
the woman answering the door. 

“You mean we have to move?” she exclaimed. 

“I didn’t say that,” was Bricker’s reply. “I’ve sold 
the house to you, and if you'll just give me the ten 
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(Above) Food at the Elgin, Illinois club’s banquets must be deli- 

ar cious judging from the expressions on the faces of guest clergymen 
at an after-dinner songfest. (Right) Coolidge, Arizona Kiwanians 

in boast that they have the most unusual taxi service in the country. 

0, 

"5 dollars I’m charging, I'll be very happy to hand over’ which set some sort of a record for religious oratorical 

st the title.” brevity, then rose with copies of Songs of Kiwanis in 

1- This scene was repeated ten more times by the hand for a songfest. “When Kiwanis Calls” momentarily 

id 87-year-old humanitarian who moved from door to door replaced “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” but the 
of the houses he owned along Harrisburg’s Apricot clergymen didn’t seem to mind a bit. 

v. Street, “selling” his houses to the tenants for the 

n nominal sum of ten dollars each. When he was finished, BIBLES FOR THE MEN IN GRAY FLANNEL SUITS 

yt the newspapers had named him “The Peach of Apricot SUBURBANITES COMMUTING to New York City by the 
Street” and the members of the Kiwanis Club of Harris- Staten Island Ferry ordinarily are accustomed to buying 

n burg decided to partially reward him for good landlord- one of the New York tabloids to read on their way to 

g ship. They bestowed upon him an honorary membership’ work. But one morning this winter, a best-seller in liter- 

a in their club, no small honor since only the governor ature was added to the usual supply of newspapers, 

y of the state, and Arthur Godfrey have received honorary magazines, and Bugs Bunny comics offered for sale at 

memberships before. the terminal’s newsstands. The best-seller was the Holy 

. Bible. The Kiwanis Club of Richmond County, New 
WE ARE PROUD TO PRESENT York designed, constructed, and then manned a booth 
For WADING into freezing waters up to his shoulders and at the ferry dock to urge people to read their bibles. On 

‘ saving the lives of two little girls who had fallen through sale were Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish bibles. 

4 the thawing ice, Russell Shoppa was presented a citation 

1 by the Kiwanis Club of Muscatine, Iowa... . National Pyblic Relations 

. Kiwanis Newspaper Week was celebrated at the Liv- gg ynpERELLA GETS HER PUMPKIN 
ingston, New Jersey club when local editor William THE BRUSQUE “UH-oOoGA” of a jalopy horn awakened 

5 Klaber was presented with a plaque honoring him for  esidents of Coolidge, Arizona from their mid-afternoon 

1 his any yous of service to the community. . . . The siesta. The jalopy, filled with cheering Kiwanians, was 

. Kiwanis Club of Clarion, Pennsylvania awarded a $500 preceded by a man in shirtsleeves and Levi's, pushing 

. scholarship to Penn State student Paula Trunk as first a wheelbarrow. This might not have attracted so much 
a the “Miss Clarion County pageant. a In attention, but the wheelbarrow had a gir] in it. 
keeping with International Objective No. 9, Kiwan- It was all part of a local custom called a “shivaree,” 
=e & Berea, Ohio sponsored an “Appreciation Day dating back to frontier days when the townspeople 
to honor public officials in their town. gathered to welcome a couple back from their honey- 
, moon. The wheelbarrow pusher, Buddy Appel, was 
Support of Churches taking his wife to the bank to make their first deposit 

WE WILL ALL NOW SING... since returning from their honeymoon in Las Vegas. 

' HEADS BOWED Low as Dr. J. W. Fowler, pastor of the St. Since Appel was first among the Coolidge club’s mem- 
James African Methodist Church, gave the invocation bership to be married since the club’s chartering last 
at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Elgin, May, his fellow Kiwanians sponsored the stunt to publi- 

Illinois, but more than the usual feeling of religious  cize their presence in the town. Most of the local gentry 
spirit was involved. In attendance were 28 clergymen, were merely amused by the stunt, but one distinguished- 
each sitting with a Kiwanian sponsor of his own faith. looking tourist was visibly shocked and turned to his 
The ministers, priests, and rabbis halted their after spouse, saying, “By Jove, taxi service in this town is 
dinner conversation for three brief five-minute sermons, really abominable.” 
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A STATEMENT 


about The 


SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY PLAN 





| have found The 
ZY Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 





| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it —for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip —no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130 W. 14th St. New York 11 
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MONROE TRUCKS 


NEW LOOK 

(From page 13) 
Arithmetic tells us that “3 + 5 8,” 
“9 4 13” and so on, but it can’t 
tell us what the sum of any two 
numbers is. Algebra, on the other 
hand can. It does this by using 


symbols that are more general than 


numbers are. These symbols are let- 


ters. By writing “a b c” we 
automatically include every partic- 
ular instance of addition such as 
“2+ 5 7,” “46 +- 31 77” and so 


on 

Its ability to express mathematical 
relationships and operations without 
using concrete numbers is what gives 
algebra its great power. Without it, 
mathematics would still be back in 
its primitive age. 


Many peopte have the impression 
that mathematics is sharply divided 
little departments—alge- 
geometry, trigonometry, calcu- 
Such a division is 


into neat 
bra, 
lus, and so forth 
largely an artificial one and in mod- 
ern teaching is often ignored. The 
taught “mathematics” 
not as a group of seem- 
This is more 
nature of the 


farther you go 


students are 
as a whole, 
ingly unrelated parts. 
in keeping with the 
subject anyway. The 
into mathematics, the more all its de- 


Advanced 


is almost en- 


partments fuse togethe 


geometry, for example, 


tirely a combination of algebra and 
calculus. 

We spoke, a few moments ago, 
about the traditional division be- 
tween “pure” and “applied” mathe- 
matics, a division that exists today 
only in the attitude that some math- 
ematicians have toward their subject. 
To a practical-minded person, one 
of the most fascinating things about 
mathematics is the interplay between 


pure mathematical theory and the 
very practical necessities of the 
“real” world. An outstanding in- 


stance is the history of the mathe- 
matical symbol “i Because of its 
seemingly “unreal” nature (as the 
square root of “minus-one’’), even 
the mathematicians who invented it 
thought it a rather ghostly item and 
called it “imaginary,” one of the most 
unfortunate misnamings in history. 
They took for granted that “i” could 
never possibly have any practical 
application. But the truth is that 
the so-called “imaginary” number 
“i” is no more—or, less—imaginary 
than “3,” “14.7,” “2s” or any other 
number, and it turned out to be ex- 
tremely useful in electrical engineer- 
ing and in all kinds of other applica- 
tions. The same thing has happened 
to many other mathematical inven- 
tions that nobody thought would 
ever prove “useful.” An outstand- 
ing example is the theory of matrices. 
Invented by the British mathema- 
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tician Cayley just a hundred years 
ago, matrices remained almost un- 


J . . 

0, known, except to mathematicians, 
2 =e . . 

. until fairly recently. Today they are 
- being used in everything from aero- 
iy 


nautical engineering to management 
- | consulting. 
The process works in reverse, too. 


he Mathematics has often advanced into 
ut new growth out of the pressure 
2n 


exerted by some practical problem. 
- The operational calculus was in- 


= vented by Oliver Heaviside, the 
e British electrical engineer, in order 
- to solve some problems that had 
ts 


resisted other mathematical attacks. 
= And probability theory, which is 





- useful in everything from life insur- 

it ance to war strategy, got its start 

id because some French noblemen who , 

st spent much of their time gambling Maple Leaf Vacationers enjoy the picturesque charm of Montreal 


id i ar [ae a ae ee Your chance to visit 


~ THE MEANEST PRANK ROMANTIC FRENCH CANADA 


or 
'y Practical jokers like one kind of fun Make your trip to the convention an exciting vacation tour—through 
21° I'll loathe ‘till my very last hour Canada! You'll enjoy every fun-filled minute—whether you travel 
= Meanest of all is the son-of-a-gun across Canada on Canadian National’s famous Super Continental— 
. Who switches the knobs in the or by the International Limited between Montreal and Chicago. Travel 
* shower. relaxed . . . take the train. 

d For complete information on CNR’s 

* ——— Se many Maple Leaf Vacations in Eastern 

d ‘ m ” 7 m F P Canada, see your travel agent or write 

7 to the CNR office nearest you. Offices 

S. asked mathematicians like Fermat in principal Canadian and U.S. cities. 





- a i CR NER re: 


Almost 300 years later an interest in 


poker led the late John von Neu- | 1958 C| b p id 
- mann to develop the “theory of u resi ents eee 
games,” which may prove quite im- 
portant in any future war. 

For some reason or other, mathe- 
matics and extreme youth go to- 
gether. The history of mathematics 
flashes with the names of men who 
achieved some of their outstanding 
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Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 


Please send Kiwanis Date Brochure, 3-lb. Sample 
Can. and all the details about the Tradl 3 Date 


Film (color-sound 16 mm.) w: hich is available 
without cost or obligation. 


creations in their teens and early —filling out and 
twenties. At 16 Pascal proved an mailing this coupon— 
important geometrical theorem that 

bears his name. Newton was only 


23 when he invented the calculus. ~ 
Ss ghey inven ed = — u Will open the 


died of poverty and 
tuberculosis at 27, but he “left math- 


ematicians something to keep them door for your —— 
A Ss 


busy for five hundred years.” Poor 

Galois had little happiness in his 21 Club to BQ eect nnn nn nnnnnno 
years of life, but that did not stop 

him from becoming one of the great P xy 

creative spirits in the history of enjoy the MONEY MIRACLES 
mathematics 


7] 
What changes in human life math- of KIWANIS DAT ES 


ematics will bring about in the near 





oe in the distant future, nobody Yes, miracles can still happen for Mail the coupon today! See for 

knows for certain, but we can make veur Club—with this “All-Bfitwente” yourself how YOUR CLUB can 

some pretty good guesses. Sputnik ree sehen adn le ieee anti realize undreamed of profits = 
™ is a a : -rals é aesignec >xCc = ri “icking j 

II and Explorer, which still circle sinstte tin Wein tena —— risking ONE CENT of Club 


calmly about our planet, are force- 


fully dramatic proofs of the power KIWANIS CLUB. P.O. Box 813 
: , ' . ° 


that lies in the complex symbolism : ft 
of mathematics. And they are just Santa Monica, California 


the beginning. THE END 
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MOTEL STATLER + 


Mr. Angelo LaMendola 
Ford Gum Fran 
205 Norwood Avenue 


Buffalo 22, New York 


Dear Mr. LaMendola 
In September, 
means 


activities 


Duri 
thro 
In 1957 o 


our history. 


ur if 


We re 


seen how mux 


ommen 


community 


people of our 
It is a pleasure therefi 
Buffalo Kiwanis Clut 
and in particu to you 


lar as 


FORD GUM AND MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. _ 
Akron, New York 


_ FORD GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. - 


4 Glen Robert 


CL. 3599 «+ BUPFALO 46 WN. ¥. 


hise Distributor 


1946 our Kiwanis Club adopted the Fordway Plan as a 
of obtaining worthwhile continuing revenue for our Youth Service 


1g these past twelve years we have received thousands of dollars 
igh the Fordway program without investment of money by our Club. 
come through the Fordway program was the greatest in 


d your program wholeheartedly. 
h good ithas helped to accomplish inthe lives of the young 


re, 
», to extend to the Ford Gum and Machine Company, 


ciation of your cooperation. 


We Build 


January 21, 1958 





Year after year we have 


in behalf of the Board of Directors of the 


its area representative, our sincere appre- 


Very truly yours 
, A 
Clan mte RaBensines 


Clarence J. Ostermeier 
President 








Drive, Toronto 16 
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RETREAT FROM CITY 
(From page 22) 


five. But in each the floor plan was 
the same—four rooms and an un- 
finished attic. Deliberately, the con- 
struction was designed so that ad- 
ditions or alterations could be made. 

The challenge to make changes 
was increased by the builders’ prac- 
tice of placing the houses at different 
distances from the street and at dif- 
ferent angles. There was still a 
further incentive to improvements. 
The development had been en- 
visioned as a garden city community. 
Ornamental trees and shrubs, as 
well as four fruit trees, went with 
each house. There were nine com- 


munity swimming pools, half-a- 
dozen “village greens,” a “town 
hall,” and many playfields. Mr. 


Levitt donated several large plots of 


land for community churches, also. 
Back in the °40’s, many skeptics 


shook their heads and said that this 
area would become a suburban slum 
in time, and that there would be a 
fearsome pattern of uniformity evi- 
dent among its people. Others 
prophesied religious and other fric- 
tion arising as the years went by. 
The degree to which almost the op- 
posite of these predictions has been 
realized is one of the most remark- 
able hallmarks of the community. 
Far from deteriorating, property 
values have increased, in some cases 
doubling, and as for conformity, a 
common trait of all Levittowners 
seems to be an urge to be different. 
Religiously speaking, about 40 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholic, about the same number: 
are Protestant, and the rest Jewish 
or of other faiths. But there has been 
no friction at all of a religious nature. 

Few communities in America can 
touch Levittown in the surge of 
home alterations. Some of this is 
caused by need for more space, but 
much of it from a desire to vary the 
basically uniform inside pattern of 
the home. It is hard to find a home 
in Levittown with an unaltered ex- 


terior, and no two adjoining homes 
hardly ever have the same alter- 
ations. Levittown has matured 


quickly in ten years, and many of 
the enlarged homes stem from in- 
crease in families as well as in earn- 
ing power. Home rebuilding has 
been in full swing. The sound of 
hammer and electric saw goes on 
all the time in Levittown. Many 
contractors do a thriving business 
on alterations, while hundreds of 
home-owners are confirmed “do-it- 
yourself-ers.” One contractor, Her- 
bert Richheimer, now does a busi- 


(s@e RETREAT FROM CITY page 46) 
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OnE SUNDAY MORNING my car “ceased 


firing” in traffic between Decatur and 
metropolitan Atlanta. Embarrassed, I 
wanted to apologize to the driver be- 


THE CLUB BULLETIN announced that at 
the next meeting, Rev. E. Duane 
“Cappy” Hulse would give a report on 
his recent trip to Europe. Now, “Cappy” 
was not an old nickname with me; it 
originated when I came back to Sheboy- 
gan sporting one of Selfridge’s genuine 
English caps that I had bought in Lon- 
don. The hat brought me a good deal 
of razzing: “Hey, Rev., where’s your 
homberg?” “Your grandfather die and 
leave you that?” 

On the night I was to give the talk to 
my club, I was surprised to find that 





AT ONE TIME it was the custom in our 
club for various committees to parade 
their good deeds before the membership 
and build up their own and the mem- 


bers’ egos. Some of us liked it. Some 
of us didn’t. And some of us liked part 
of it. 


For example, when the chairman of 
the underprivileged child committee 
held up the twisted body of a little boy 
so that all could see his pitiful legs 
encased in braces, some of us were glad 
to see that we were making an effort 
in futile cases, but not happy about it as 
luncheon fare and somewhat embar- 
rassed for the exhibit. 

On the other hand, it was heartwarm- 
ing fun to award gold watches to out- 
standing high school boys and girls for 
all-around achievement in scholastic, 
athletic, and social activities. 

At one such watch-awarding meeting, 
all was going well when one fine look- 
ing youngster was called forward to get 
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morning” to him he noted my Kiwanis 
button and said, “I’m a Kiwianian, too.” 
He promptly offered to push my car a 
mile or two to the nearest station. 
Later, after the service attendant had 

fixed my car, I reached for my billfold. 
“No charge,” said the attendant. “I have 
great respect and admiration for Ki- 
wanians. I was reared by them—given 
a chance to live. I was an orphan, and 
they gave me food, shelter, clothing, and 
proper rearing in Hillside Cottages in 
Atlanta... .” 

B. B. W. Partridge 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 


hind me, but before I could say “good Tallahassee, Florida 
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every member was present—and in 
time for the invocation, too! 

I soon learned why: After the 
“Amens,” every Kiwanian in the room 
reached into his suitcase, took out a hat 
or cap, and put it on his head. I'll 
never forget it. There was a hunting 
cap, fishing cap, cowboy hat, Confed- 
erate cap, French tam, golfing cap, 
Greek hat with tassel—you name it, we 
had it that night. 

Rev. E. Duane Hulse 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Lakeshore, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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his award and give the recitation of his 
exceptional accomplishments on _ the 
playing fields, class rooms, and school 
political scene. He took his watch, and 
instead of mumbling unheard thanks, 
stood by the microphone waiting for the 
perfunctory applause to die down. 

“I am happy and honored to receive 
this award,” he said. “I would like to 
thank you men for the watch, but more 
thanks for making it possible for me to 
win it. You probably don’t remember 
me, but 13 years ago, Mr. Housholder 
lifted me up on to this table to show you 
how the Kiwanis committee was helping 
correct my clubbed feet. Thank you.” 

It was a full silent minute before 
the stunned membership could decide 
whether to applaud or cry. Ten min- 
utes later the meeting was back on 
schedule. 

Milt Sanders 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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USED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY HUNDREDS OF 
KIWANIS CLUBS! 
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Charm Soap © 
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Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 
value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 
quality soap cuntains hexachlorophene to 
guard against odors—users like it imme- 


diately and add to your club’s profits through 
continuous reorders. Here’s how it works: 


Your Club Sells Each Box For. ...$1.00 
i 50 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%!.............. 50 


For Complete Information and FREE Sample, 
Mail Coupon, Today! 


Packers Tar Soap, inc., Gept. KS, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 
Carousel! Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap 
Profit Plan, including sample box of Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 
Kiwanis Club of...... ; canal senile 
ETERS ea Rae 

City & State... 

Attention of 


(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is ‘to be sent) 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ale 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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"Where Courtesy Creates 
a Friendly Welcome" 





End Wraps 
Problems 


@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 





Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion.. Modern baked enamel 
fihishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere 


echer® >. VALET RACKS ® 
Commerciai, industrial } _ Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- ‘“/ { (.) Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkhrooms tor the office and the home 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO.., 112! W. 37% St, Chicage 8, 0.5.4. 
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RETREAT FROM CITY 
(From page 44) 


ness that runs to $1,500,000 annually 
in home alterations, such as trans- 
forming expansion attics into livable 
second-floors. The market value of 
Levittown homes is today at an all- 
time high, and some houses that 
sold originally for $9000 now bring 

with alterations—as much as 
$21,000. 

Besides maintaining and altering 
their homes, Levittowners have an- 
other major interest—children. More 
than half of the population is less 
than 17 old. Providing ade- 
quate school facilities has been, and 
continues to be, a major undertak- 
ing. In District 5, largest of the 
school districts, the school plant has 
grown from the three-room building 
used in 1947 to 14 buildings repre- 
senting an investment of $22,801,081. 
Even so, double sessions are neces- 
sary through the first three grades. 
As of now, the heaviest burden is 
upon the junior high schools, since 
the median age is eight through 
eleven. Preparations are now under 
way to meet this juvenile wave when 
it reaches senior high school about 


years 


1960. The school tax in District 5— 
$6.06 for each $100 valuation— 
is the second highest in Nassau 
County. For the average family, it 


amounts to $240 a year. 
Partly for this reason, perhaps, 


Levittown’s interest in its schools is 
intense. The Gardiners Avenue 
School, which has 1320 pupils, has 
a Parent-Teacher Association mem- 
bership of 800. A _ controversial 
school board hearing last year lasted 
until 6:15 a.m. There has been no 


outbreak of juvenile delinquency 
as yet in Levittown. Most of the 
children have not reached their 


teens. Recreation facilities are more 
than adequate, with plentiful space 
for play around the homes and 
schools and at the swimming pools 
in the summer. Supervised recrea- 
tion in summer reaches all ages up 
to 18. Last summer, 1800 took part 
in the Little League, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club, of which Levit- 
town was regional champion. A fine 
youth recreation program probably 
plays a leading part in the absence 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Back in the °40’s, the city fathers 
of Levittown maintained a small 
building for a “jail.” However, two 
or three years went by with hardly 
a single person locked up, so the jail 
was turned into a real estate office. 
When arrests are infrequently made, 
the culprits are taken to the county 
jail in Mineola. The low absence of 
crime is thought to be due to the 
fairly high level of social life in the 
community. Almost 300 organiza- 
tions of varying size are registered 
with a central recreational and cul- 
tural clearing house in Levittown. 
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The greatest change that has come 
to Levittown is the transition it has 
made from a community of newly 
marrieds with infants to a commu- 
nity of persons in early middle age 
with children now old enough to be 
away at school all day. The general 
economic level has improved con- 
siderably, with many families now 
owning two cars, and with average 
weekly incomes estimated at $100 
to $150, although in many homes it 
is considerably more. 

A fairly high degree of perma- 
nency is a characteristic of the com- 
munity. A large scale survey made 
one year ago showed that more than 
half the residents of Levittown had 
lived in their homes five years or 
more. Of 1800 families who moved 
into a specific area in 1947, some 500 
were still there. If a Levittown home 
becomes vacant, it is usually because 
the family has outgrown it and pre- 
fers moving to larger quarters— 
perhaps to Suffolk County. 

While growth is an ever-present 
problem in the suburbs, it is also a 
sign of good health and abundance. 
As shown by Levittown, poverty, 
the traditional spawn of crime and 
vice, is little known there. But in 
the mother city, which has lost by 
default its most prosperous sons, the 
situation is vastly different. 


M icration away from the central 
city is not new in American history; 
it seems to be, in fact, the inevitable 
pattern of urban growth. But in the 
past, when the immigrant German 
had found success in his new land 
and moved from the working class 
to the middle class, he was sup- 
planted by the Pole. The Pole gave 
way to the Italian, and so on. Since 
1924 however, US immigration laws 
have effectively banished America’s 
traditional source of labor. As a re- 
sult, in-migration has replaced im- 
migration, and the space in cities 
vacated by the middle class is being 
filled by Negroes from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi; Mexican wet- 
backs who have eluded the border 
patrol; and Puerto Ricans. 

Every major city in the US has 
been affected, but New York most 
of all. Within a dozen years, nearly 
one-third of the population of New 
York City will be Negro or Puerto 
Rican. The new in-migrants are of 
notably low economic and cultural 
status. While they will also grad- 
ually rise on the economic ladder, it 
is unlikely that they will soon move 
out of the central city because of 
discriminatory real estate practices 
in the surrounding suburbs. Thus, 
our central cities—as distinct from 
metropolitan regions—are_ rapidly 

(see RETREAT FROM CITY page 48) 
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If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to fu year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept.T-102, Wilmette, Ill. 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


i RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill, 


70% PROFIT! 


Membership cards 
plastic laminated 


Club pays 30¢ ea., ckarges member reg. 50¢ for 
| card. Minimum order 30 pieces. Send any other 
wallet size item same time for same deal. Other 
prices on request. Send check with order to George 
Lobner, 252! Tonquin Street, East Meadow, New York. 


ZIPPO LIGHTER 


$3-95 


“ Tax included 


This windproof lighter has a silver 
colored, Brush-finished metal case. The 
regulation, two-color enamel Kiwanis 
emblem is attached. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows , 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
Plaques—name plates. awards 
testimonials, honor rolls. me 
morials, markers 


Write for FREE 
rochure A 
For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 








Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 











DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UPTO 27%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL- O-STAMP éi-.ci3,e. 


RUBBER STAMP*S 


Glenside, Pa. 




















PLASTIC BOOK ENDS 


The perfect addition to your desk in den 
or office, the gleaming, ebony black finish 
is a perfect background for the three color 
reproduction of the Kiwanis emblem. Made 
of durable plastic, these book ends are 
not breakable, and the heavy metal in the 
base insures that they will do the job of 
holding books 
Price reduced from $4.00 to 


$3.20 (postage included) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago II, Ill 
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IN CONFEDERATE MONE 
Yours only ‘2° 


Be a deep south millionaire! Have money to burn! 
We'll send you exactly one million bucks in honest 
to-goodness authentic reproductions of genuine Con- 
federate money, plus bonus bills and all you pay is 
“2.98! You can do everything with this money but 
pend it Amaze and amuse your cotton-pickin’ 
triends. Win bar bets by the barrei! Light your 
cicars and cigarettes with $10.00 bilis! Live it up! 
its a mittion dollars worth of taughs and fun 
a'l for only $2.98 

You get one million bucks in $10's, $20's, $50's, 
$100's etc denominations——enough to keep your 
friends taughing and happy for months——This offer 
is limited. Only 4 million dollars to a customer 
Our supply of this toot is ltimited——so rush your 
order . . One Million dollars only $2.98. Four 
Million dollars onty $10.00. If not delighted keep 
$100,000 for your trouble and return the rest of 
the money for a full and prompt refund. Send to 
BEST VALUES CO., Dept M.303 403 Market 
Street, Newark, WN.J 
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HE 
donut-shaped binoculars atop this 


column sees the April lineup like 
this 


fellow peering through 


> Chicago artist Fred Steffen takes 
a tourist's tour of his hometown 
for the 
goers and anybody else intrigued 
by the something 


unique 


benefit of convention- 


promise ol 


> Diplomatic relations between 
the US and Canada have ups and 
much like those of any 
normal friendships Canadian 
Robert Christie discusses the 


major areas of disagreement be- 


downs 


two nations in his 
Dominion or US 


tween the 
article “Canada 
Satellite?” 


> Also in time for US-Canada 
Good-Will Week (April 27-May 
: guard 
an occupa- 


3), a Canadian border 
writes about his job 
tion combining agilities of a sleuth 


and a potent sense of humor. 


> “To me, driving an automobile 
is sport. I set out upon the open 
with the 
abandon that possessed Don Qui- 
xote in his jousts with wind- 
mills.” Strangely enough, the 
author of that statement is not a 
demon at the wheel of a panther- 
like vehicle. He drives a 1935 
Buick coupe and loves it—or so he 
claims in “My Surrey With the 
Chrome Off.” 


road same _ relentless 


> A popular newspaper columnist 
explores an angle of the traffic 
safety problem that is often neg- 
lected 


volved in driving and the neces- 
} 


psychological factors in- 
sity of including a study of these 
factors in driver-training courses. 


> “Without delay, he 
left hand to his ear and begins a 
fantastic chant of intense mumbo 
jumbo. 


places his 


Incomprehensible his 
through the room, 
creating a mounting excitement 
The chant rises to a frenzied 
crescendo.” So a St. Louis. Mis- 
souri Kiwanian conducts his busi- 
ness. His day as a fruit auctioneer 
begins at dawn. In less than an 


words swirl 


hour his clientele has spent more 
than $90,000. Writer Dick Dunlop 
presents a story behind the classi- 


The Exbito’ve 


fication 











RETREAT FROM CITY 
(From page 47) 


becoming segregated ghettos, in 
which only the poor and a handful 
of very rich live. Natural leadership 
is lost. 

Another troublesome situation is 
the developing age structure of the 
urban areas. Suburbia has claimed 
the young middle-age groups. The 
old remain in the central city. In 
New York City, over 65 
years of age will constitute 12 per 
cent of the population by 1970. The 
loss of white children moving with 
their comfortable middle class fam- 
ilies to suburbs is compensated for 
by high birth rates of Negro and 
Puerto Rican families. By 1970, 
750,000 children of these families 
will attend New York schools. Since 
the young and the old are the two 
most dependent groups in the popu- 
lation, they require the largest per- 
centage of health, medical, and 
social services. In the central city, 
their increased demands will, in 
turn, have to be supported by a 
much smaller group of productive 
workers. 

The people who might have solved 
these problems, however, are gone 
or going. The middle and upper 
classes have fled to the suburbs, 
where they resist bitterly all efforts 
of the mother city toward annexa- 
tion, fearing higher taxes and sub- 
servience to a political machine that 
dominates city hall most of the 
time. The tired commuter, arriving 
home from his office, is only too 
happy to banish from his mind the 
harrassing multiple problems of 


persons 


crime, delinquency, soaring costs, 
and a host of other vexations that 
beset the mother city. Besides, he 
doesn’t live there, anyway, does he? 

There is an old saying in Wall 
Street that what is good for General 
Motors is good for America. How- 
ever true that may be, we can cer- 
tainly assume that what is harmful 
for the community is harmful for 
business. Essentially, a business is 
a social institution, and it operates 
in a community environment. If an 
area becomes depressed economi- 
cally, business can hardly be ex- 
pected to prosper there. Business 
cannot grow in a blighted neighbor- 
hood, where crime is rampant and 
people fear to be on the streets after 
nightfall. Business will languish if 
its workers are constantly fatigued 
because a whole family lives in a 
single room, or because they are 
victims of disease and unsanitary 
living conditions. Economic enter- 
prise has a high stake in the welfare 
of the central city, and vice-versa. 

The man who works in the city 
and comes home to his cozy suburb 
is probably dimly aware of all this. 
But he feels no personal involve- 
ment in the city. The umbilical cord 
has been broken. Nevertheless, he is 
the one person who can provide a 
bridge between the metropolis and 
its offspring suburbs, a contribution 
that might go far toward alleviating 
the pressures and strains upon the 
core city. If he persists in his “let- 
George-do-it” attitude, he is likely 
to find that George will turn out to 
be his favorite nemesis—big govern- 
ment. 

(to be continued) 





ERST GESTERN 
(From page 30) 


languages, to visit our neighbors in 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, France, 
Scandinavia, and Eng’and. I also 
wanted to visit Czechoslovakia, our 
traditional neighbor and resort area. 
But to the East was the Iron Curtain. 

I couldn’t afford to travel because 
I was a student. But since I liked to 
draw, I began trying to sell political 
cartoons to newspapers. It was a 
fortunate accident that my first 
political caricature, which was pub- 
lished on the front page of the news- 
paper with the highest circulation in 
Austria, was afterward confiscated 
by the Russians. This was a very 
lucky thing because it gave me a 
certain notoriety in Vienna. The 
cartoon was about Russia and Com- 
munism; by then, the Vienna press 
afraid to say what they 
about Russia. Thus, my 


wasn't 
thought 


career as a cartoonist began, and 
with money from my first rarely 
published drawings I was able to 
travel. I hitchhiked through Europe, 
mostly during summer vacations. I 
met students and young people from 
all over the world. 

Early this year I applied for, and 
was lucky enough to win, a scholar- 
ship from the Institute of Design at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago. I came to America in 
July 1957 to study for a year. 

Meanwhile, in the course of time, 
Vienna has recovered and its econ- 
omy is better than ever before. To- 
day, Vienna is the city of music 
again, and people work hard and 
enjoy life. It’s a beautiful place to 
live again. I studied history and 
economics for four years at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. I am in America 
because I feel there is much for an 
Austrian to learn, and the way to 
learn is from each other. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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“Men who can qualify for membership ... soon discover or reaffirm 
I : I 
. . 2 . . . . * -e _ . . 
a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt werd, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 
the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know.” 


writes Oren Arnold in 
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An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 




















OREN ARNOLD, 
A new Edition, 
which every Kiwanian should own! 


This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 
with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


% Ideal for home and office. 

% Useful in your local library. 

% Your high school should have it. 
% A fine gift for new members. 

% A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Autor Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 











KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Illinois 
Please send_____copies of The Widening 

Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 


CHARGE TO CLUB 
[) REMITTANCE ENCLOSED (Deduct 5% Cash Discount) 










NEW EDITION > 


$ . 715 per copy e pospaid> 
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TRADE YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER 
FOR A BRAND-NEW PACEMAKER 


America’s lowest-priced top-quality office typewriter! 








QUICKSET 
MARGINS! 


Quickly set with 
a flick of the 


finger! 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATENS! 
S : a CUSTOM- 
special jobs go 
STYLED 


faster, with less 


effort! KEYBOARD! 


ee For speed, ease, 
> Ba with no waste 


1 ; 
| eeTth-Eorona) motion! 
REIS BOS pie "3 


FLICK-SET I a 
TABULATOR! a hd ed ee hd hd ee eee 


Set or clear cvwrrrrect Ter? ... 
stops easily, 


instantly! ee ee ee ee ee 


i ! HALF 
af od ak 
ww ¥ VV Y ORY 6)/ soicns: 
: Easiest, 


simplest method 
of error control! 





Fee 


¥ 


If it’s more for your money you want in a type- is without a doubt your biggest office typewriter 
writer, have your local Smith-Corona dealer bargain. Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer 
show you the PACEMAKER! With its all- for a demonstration. 


around steel construction, light, easy touch and SMITH CO RO NA 
— 


speedy, efficient action, today’s PACEMAKER 





